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Fow to Tench School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, 


Associate of The Royal Academy of Music. 


DivIsION IV.—STANDARD V. AND UPWARDS. 


216. Methods of teaching the ‘first remove,’ changes 
of key, specially mentioned in requirements for Division 1V., 
were fully described in sections 125 to 148, (February, 
March, 1889,) and it was pointed out in sections 149-50, 
that other removes of key must as a rule be considered 
beyond the scope of a school course. But as upper 
classes in schools are often called upon to sing music in 
which there are transitions beyond one remove, the 
teacher, at least, should know how to deal with such 
changes as they come, although a systematic course of 
study may not be possible. 


217. Removes of key are numbered from the number 
of tones of the new key that do not agree in pitch with 
tones of the old key. Keys whose dohs are a fifth or a 
fourth apart, ‘show one point of difference (the ta or the 
fe of the old key providing the fah or the te of the new 
key). If the process of raising doh a fifth or a fourth is 
continued, and the result is compared with the starting 
point, it will be seen that each new remove calls for one 
new flat or one new sharp of the old key. The following 
diagram read from left to right shows sohs becoming 
dohs and read from right to left fahs becoming dohe. 
The tones of a new key that do not agree with the tones 
of the key compared are called the distinguishing tones. 
The chromatic equivalents of the distinguishing tones are 
Siven on the extreme columns. Only four removes are 
shown because five and six removes are very rarely 
employed. 

» IX, 
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soh doh ma 
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de ne, lah, 
doh fah, 


218. The removes are best memorised by observing the 
interval distance of the dohs of the keys compared. 


Thus :— , 
1. ie § a perfect fifth up or down *d ‘id 
One remove is { ora perfect fourth down or up "id fd 
Two removes is a major second up or down 'd or ¢r 
Three removes is a minor third up or down 'd! or #'] 


Four removes is a major third up or down "4 or 4m 


219. The change of two removes is seldom used. _ It is 
often very difficult to sing, especially if there is a leap just 
after the bridge note. In this remove one tone of the 
scale is regarded as the wext tone of the scale a major 
second above or below (“r 'm "fe ‘s *1 't “ta, "d "r 
‘ma ‘em *f ‘s-*] “'ta). The tendency of the singer 
endeavouring to hit a leap just after this change is to 
unconsciously revert to the old key. ‘Thus in the following 
passage— 


Doh is C, 
4 im.f |s : 1] 


D.t.m. 

a : ty 
at * the singer will be strongly disposed to sing the ray 
of the original key and so end with the old pitch as 
doh. Difficulties of-this sort should either be patterned 
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or worked out on one of the following plans. (1.) Sing 
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the new name (as for instance s in the above example) 
ten times before making the leap. This repetition rids 
the old key from the memory and gives the new key a 
chance. As skill develops it will perhaps suffice if the 
new name be sung two or three times before the leap is 
ventured. (2.) Observe what the first leap is equivalent 
to in the old key (in the above example 's r is equivalent 
to 1 m) ; sing the passage very slowly with this comparison 
present in the mind. 


220. The change of three removes is now a common 
one in modern music. It nearly always occurs as a 
change from the major to the minor mode or vice versa. 
At any time the change from minor to major or major to 
minor of the same column or signature is striking, but 
the changing of a lah into a doh or a doh into a lah is 
more vivid and intense, and composers seeking for strong 
effects seem more and more inclined to employ this 
resource. Selecting only the necessary columns from the 
diagram shown in section 216, it will be observed that 
as lah of the minor is the point of repose in one case and 
the doh the point of repose in the other, there is a close 
affinity between the two keys: there being no change of the 
musical centre of gravity in going from one to the other. 
This movement from major to minor is called a change 
to the /onic minor and the reverse movement is called a 
change to the /onic major. 


lah 
se 
(soh) 
ba 
fah 
lah =doh me 


doh' 
te 


lah 
soh 


fah 
me 


doh = lah 


Tonic Major. ray Tonic Minor. 
de 

doh 
te, Tay 
lah, doh 


When se and ba of the minor are used in this connec- 
tion the affinity of the two modes is still more marked. 
The importance of these relations is so great it is con- 
ceivable that at some future time it may be considered 
necessary to require the higher standards to show some 
practical acquaintance with simple examples of their use. 
For the present purpose teachers are advised to 
occasionally point easy three remove changes on the 
modulator in order that pupils may have some experience 
of the special effects of these changes. Such voluntaries 
to be easy should, if three removes to the right (z<., 
'd or ™s), (1) thoroughly establish the minor and 
include the use of ba and se and not fah or soh just before 
the change ; (2) avoid leaps just after change ; and the 
teacher must watchfully observe that the me of the new 
column is sung sharp enough. If voluntaries move three 
removes to the left (1, or *m), they should, to be easy, (1) 
make the change on soh (*m) and move stepwise to the 
doh (*m r d); or (2) make the change on doh (¢1,) and 
sometimes employ the leap 1, d, care being taken that 
the new doh is flat enough. 


SPECIMEN EXERCISES ON THREE REMOVES. 
Minor to Major and back to Minor. 


(1) Lahis A. Doh is C. 


|] ia it 33 se: in 
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(2) Lahis G. Doh is Bp. 


1, : Be, ly, 
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:1, .t, {dt #1, if, 
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:ba,.sej1, : |*, >t, I) 


Major to Minor and back to Major. 
(For Soprano and Contralto.) 
(3) Doh is F. 


as 
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e 24-34 "ge :—:f 








t, 31, _- .t,:—:— | 
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Coda, . 


to Finish. | t, 





ir i—it=— 


id :t,.1,: 





The curves over the above notes show the phrases of 
the melody, the tones forming which should be performed 
in a connected manner. The asterisks show the tones 
that require especial care. 
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221. The change of four removes also frequently occurs 
in modern music. In this change the doh is shifted up 
or down a major third as from doh to me. 


ray 
fah 
me doh 
ma te, 
ray 
fah ra 
ne = doh 
te, soh, 
ray ta, 
lah, fah, 
doh la, se, me, 
te, soh, 


lah 


lah, 


The effect of four removes is sometimes very grand and 
imposing in full four part harmony, but it does not come out 
clearly in melodies. When pointing these distant changes 
on an ordinary modulator with only seven columns, the exer- 
cise must be commenced on one of the side columns, in order 
to make provision for the necessary number of removes. 
The easiest places to make the change are (1) when pro- 
ceeding to the right, at me ("d) and te, (*¢s,), and when 
proceeding to the left, at d (*m) and goh (*t,). 


sa! | 
| 


8 
| -e-: 
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SPECIMEN EXERCISES ON FOUR REMOVES. 
ja stra |s :moid la :t : 
r.s.d.f.Bp. 
— in 
D.t.n.Lr. 
i—i- na’ :d@' 3d! | :—:@ |t sls } 


(1) Doh is D. 
*t, 36, 36 la cf 3H |s ‘2 38 


if sa 3f la :—:- | 

(2) Doh is Ab. C.t.m.L.r. 

a :t.d|r nan 8 2 :— |e ral|t a} 
r.s.d.f.Ab. 

jr! :— |d! i— “nm smm [arid ir :s.f|/f :m } 


| 8 :8).1,)t, td Ir :— ld :— | 


TIME BEYOND THE CODE REQUIREMENTS. 


222. The points of time beyond those required in the 
ag that should form part of any systematic course 
re :— 

Time Name. 
tafatefe 
TAA tefe 
tafa TAI 
TAA fe 
tafa-Al 
saa TAI 
TAA sai 
taataitee 
TAA tee 


and the following rhythm in six pulse measure ‘beating 


Quarter pulses 

Half and Two-quarters 
Two-quarters and a half 
Three-quarters and a quarter : 
Quarter and three-quarters 


Half-pulse rests 


Triplets or Thirds 


8 sk thoee ce TAA fe tee TAA. 





223. The time name for a pulse divided into quarters, 
viz., ‘afatefe er attaches itself to the effect. 
Abundant practice should be given in the use of this 
name in association with TAA and TAATAI, The 
names should be written on the board thus— 


TAA 
TAA TAI 


tafatefe 


and having pointed to TAA several times to establish a 
pulse rate, the teacher should move from word to word, 
still maintaining the regular pulsation. This is quite 
easy to do with a little practice. The first few exercises 
should be patterned by the teacher. When pointed 
exercises of this kind can be sung (on one tone) fluently the 
teacher should tap ear exercises and ask for the answer in 
time names, In teaching the notation the placing of the 
dot and the commas must be duly eheseed by the class, 
but the main thing for the eye of the pupil to quickly 
grasp is the group of notes, not the details of notation, a 
bit ata time. Thus in studying such an exercise as the 
following :— 


la dt.drim 6:8 |8,8.8,8: 8 mine [3 


|a st. d,r| m 8:8 aaa mun x d:d | 


the principal point to notice is the number of notes in 
each pulse as 1, 2, or 4. The class should be got to 
state the number of notes in each pulse, and when this 
is easily done the time names should be sung and the time 
laad on a monotone. 


224. The two divisions shown in the margin should 
-also be taught first by the time name. 
i The connection of the new names 

with the previously taught names 
can be shown by pointing crossways 
on the black-board time-name table 
ll | shown in section 223. 





$ 
tga Fe 
AA te-fe 
#3} 
ee oe | 

ta-fa TAI 











TAA 


tafa tefe 


At first the name TAA tefe should be followed by TAA, 
afterwards by TAA TAI, and afterwards by itself and 
by tafatefe. TafaTAI should be treated in the same 
manner. Ear exercises sung on a monotone or tapped 
with the baton should be interspersed with the exercises 
sung by the class. Not until the class is fairly familiar 
with the rhythmic successions that can be obtained with 
these new names in connection with the others, should 
the notation be introduced. 


(To be continued.) 
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Practical Pindergarten Zessons for English Elementary Schools. 


BY MRS. MORTIMER, 
Lecturer at the Home and Colonial Training College. 









X. 
Girt VI. 


EXAMPLES OF LESSONS. 
















Back—(a.) 4 oblongs and 1 pillar + 4 oblongs and 
1 pillar. 


| 
Riz = This consists of a | following directions will be a help in building ‘the 
{ << —_ on three-inch cube divided | steps ’:— 
' ane = a eal 
{ baat T into 27 oblongs. Three Sides—Oblong + 2 squares + oblong + 2 squares 
4 | | f of these are cut length- + oblong faced by 2 squares. 
Vild | wise so as to form six 





four-sided prisms or 
pillars, and six are cut in 
halves across so as to 
form twelve half bricks 
or square slabs. In »  (¢) 1 oblong on edge + 1 oblong on edge. 


this manner we get | »  (@.) 1 pillar + 1 pillar. 













Steps—(é.) 1 oblong on edge and 1 pillar + « oblong 
on edge + 1 pillar. 


















































i} ae thirty-six pieces, 
i mm rth Gilt was The Forms of Beauty 
Tt s the Fifth Gift was offer much less diver- 
hii) a development from the sity than those of Gift 
“ Third so is the Sixth a iV. (Plates XVIII. 
nd I) Ini 
: , + 2 ach. 
iI being obtained by bi- mene ar gg 
Be | secting the original or two of the pillars 
‘al bricks ofthe Fourth Gift. one. anh> ele tale 
N The children quickly placed .in an upright 
see the relation between position in the centre. 
ay BE the two Gifts, and they 
| aii should be directed to Forms of Knowledge. 
| Paty compare the oblong, Number can be taught 
‘ 1 pillar and square. The as with the preceding 
E proportions of the three Gift (Plate XX.), and 
| r should be pointed out— many geometrical forms 
io the number and nature can be made. 
of the edges, angles, and 





All the rules given in 
connection with the 
Third and Fourth Gifts 
apply equally to the 
two latter ones. No 
child under five -years 
of age should use Gifts 
V. and VI.; in fact, 
many of the exercises 
cannot be performed 
with many children 
under 7 years of age, 
but should find a place 
in the lower standards 
of the senior depart 
ments, 





surfaces should also be 





noticed, 







The Forms of Life 
which can be built with 
this Gift are finer and 
more extensive than 





















those constructed with 
the former ones and 
offer greater facilities 








: for elaborate work. 
(Plates XVI. & XVII.) 


By studying the Plates 














the teacher will readily 






see how to build most 
of these forms. The 
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Flate XVi11. 
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Plate ALA. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Moderate. mf. German Melody, 


ist TREBLE. =. z =sS == 
2nd TREBLE. ne aS — 


I. The fe rh -en rule, the gold-en rule, Oh, eS be 
.2. Were this the rule, in har - mony Our lives would pass 
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Our Certificate Class. 


BY DR, GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield, 
Co-author of ‘ Our Mother Tongue.’ 





GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. Erratum. ‘ Double, double, toil and trouble’ was 
erroneously denominated a ‘ 7rimefer’ on page 398 of 
our last article, instead of a 7¢/rameter. 

2. In answer to various correspondents we are sorry to 
say, that anyone who has not already obtained permission 
from the Department to sit at the ensuing Certificate 
examination is NOW TOO LATE to receive it. 


The Name of the Institution at which 
you are now being examined, 


7 


(a) Males, 


(6) Females. Time Allowed. 


Subject. 


I. Algebra. (a) 3 hours. 


II. Mensuration. a) 3 hours. 

IIL. Arithmetic, a) and (4) (a) 30 mins, (*) 2} hrs. 
IV. Euclid. a 3 hours. 

V. English. a) and (4) 3 hours. 

VI. Political Economy. a) 3 hours. 

VIL. Geography. (a) and (4) a) 24 hrs. (4) 3 hrs. 
VIII. History. (a) and (4) (a 2} brs. (4) 3 hrs. 
IX. School Management. | (a) and (4 3 hours, 

X. Music. a) and (4) 2 hours. 

XI. French. a)and (6) | (a)2hrs. (4) 3 hrs. 
XII. German, a)and (4) | (a) 2hrs. (4) 3 hrs. 
XI1L. Latin. | (a) and (4) | (a) 2hrs. (4) 3 brs, 
XIV. Greek. (a) 2 hours. 

XV. Dictation and Pen- 

manship. (a) and (/) 20 minutes, 


the last but one is always known. 


8. The Certificate Examination will commence on Monday, oth December, at 3 p.m. 


ENGLISH. 
MALES. 


No candidate may omit the exercise in Composition. 
Questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and either 6 or 7 may be answered, 
but wot both 6 and 7. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write in plain prose an essay on one of the following 
subjects : 

(a) * Boldness is ever blind ; for it seeth not dangers 
and inconveniences : therefore it is ill in counsel, 
good in execution.’ 

6) ‘Some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry.’ 
(c) Bacon’s love of learning. 


Your Name IN FULL 
(the Surname first), 
and your age on your last birthday. 


N.B.—-At EVERY centre of Examination papers are ALWAYS found, the headings of which have not been filled 
up by the Candidate. 


a) 9 (say) (6) 12 (say).(a) 7 (say), (6) 6 (say). (a) 20 lines,(4)24 lines.! 
8 . 


The order in which the papers will be given out, although somewhat the same annually, is not invariable, and is 
sedulously kept secret in order to avoid ‘cramming’ between the papers. Music is, however, always the last ; so that 











3. We would again remind Acting Teachers that they 
should procure the requisite musical certificate previously 
spoken of. 

4. At this critical period our readers should carefully 
study the Model Answers to the Certificate Questions 
which have appeared in our columns. 

5. Weare much obliged to many of our readers for 
their confidence, but we are compelled to state em- 
phatically that WE DO NOT COACH BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

6. HEADING OF THE EXAMINATION PAPERS, CHRIST- 
MAS EXAMINATION, 1889. 

Before: beginning your answers, fill up the following 
Table. You will do this, although you may not answer 
any part of the Paper; which in that case you will return 
to the Inspector, writing the words ‘not attempted’ in 
large letters below. 























Do you attend this Examination as— 
1. A resident Student, and of what year ? 
2. A Teacher to be examined for a Certificate, 
and from what School ? 












| 


| 









" No. of Questions pos 
o - oe Allowed to be ———- Space per 
Questions Set. Asiswesed. Juestion, 




















12. 9. 13 lines. 
> 2. 13 lines, 

(a) 4, (4) 15. | (a)2,(6)10. (a) 13 ]ines,(4)14 lines.| 
II 8 18 lines, 







12. 18 lines. 


















(a) 11, (6) 12. (a) 7, (4) 8. (a) 21 lines,(4) 18 lines, 
(a) 12, (5) 15. (a) 8, (4) 8. (a) 19 lines,(4) 17 lines. 
14. 8. 18 lines. 

12. ' Ample space. 
Three Sections. | Three Sections. About 13 lines. 
Three Sections. Three Sections. About 15 lines, 
Three Sections. Three Sections, About 12 lines. 

Five Sections, Five Sections, About 17 lines. 

3. 3 Ample room. 















1. Paraphrase ¢wo of the following passages :-— 
(a) ‘ Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me 
[clutch thee. 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ?’ 
(6) ‘If’t be so, 
For Banquo’s issue have | filed my mind ; 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder‘d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man,  - 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
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kings! 
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(c) * We have scotch’d the snake, not kilfd it: _ 
She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let the frame of things disjoint, both the 
[worlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly ; better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our peace, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy.’ 


2. Explain the following:—The Norweyan lord, 
surveying vantage, began a fresh assault—Aroint thee— 
The shipman’s card—I’ll be myself the harbinger—They 
palter with us in a double sense—Out, out, brief candle ! 
-—Some sweet oblivious antidote—The mere despair of 
surgery he cures. 


3. Explain /wo of the following passages, stating the 
circumstances under which they occur :— 
‘a) ‘1 have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other.’ 
(6) ‘I will not be afraid of death and bane 
Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane.’ 
(c) ‘Had he his hurts before.’ 


4. Explain nine of the following :—The Attic warbler 
pours her throat—Grateful science still adores her Henry’s 
holy shade—Gorgon terrors—-The rosy-crowned loves are 
seen on Cytherea’s day—She-wolf of France, with un- 
relenting fangs, that tear’st the bowels of thy mangled 
mate—Lok has burst his tenfold chain—Here rests his 
head upon the lap of earth, a youth to Fortune and to 
Fame unknown—Stirps of nobles—Neither give thou 
sop’s cock a gem—Vetulam suam pretulit immortalitati 
—Tell a lie and find the truth. 


5. Sketch briefly the character of Lady Macbeth. 


6. Give the Antitheta on ‘ Revenge’ or a brief analysis 
of the essay. 


7. In what sense are the following employed by Bacon? 
—Discoursing wits—Practise against the State—A man 
may have a quarrel to marry—lInterlace not business but 
of necessity—The opening and well-balancing of trade— 
Occasion turneth a bald noddle—You were better take 
for business a man somewhat absurd than over formal. 


FEMALES. 


No candidate must omit Question 1 or Question 2, or 
answer more than SIX other questions. 


1. Write in plain language an essay on ome of the 
following topics :— 


(a) The influence of ship-canals upon commerce. 
_ (4) The connection between Democracy and Elo- 
quence. 
(¢) _ *Even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.’ 


2. P. raphrase one of the following passages and explain 
fully the connection in which it stands :— 


(2) ‘ This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill, cannot be good : if ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imagining : 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not,’ 








() * Macduff, this noble passion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wiped the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth me honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over credulous haste ; but God above 
‘Deal between thee and me! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 
For strangers to my nature.’ 


3. Say in what sense Shakespere used the following 
words, and give the derivation in each case :—Fantastical, 
owed, missives, limbec, sleave, flaws, admired, profound, 
marry, ravin’d, God’#/d us. 


4. Point out any grammatical peculiarities in the fol- 
lowing extracts, and explain them ;—I would not wish 
them to a fairer death—The cloudy messenger turns: me 
his back—-Give me, quoth I—And these are of them—I 
would have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums 
and dashed the brains out. 


5. Analyse this sentence— 
‘ Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
For it hath cowed my better part of man! 
And be those juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense ; 
That se the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.’ 


Comment on the different uses of the word ‘¢haé,’ and 
parse this word each time that it occurs in the given 
extract. 


6. Of whom are the following sentences spoken, and by 
whom? Describe any one of the characters you mention. 
(a) ‘ Thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males.’ 
(6) : ‘I grant ‘him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful.’ 
(c) * Under him 
My genius is rebuked, as it is said 
Mark Antony’s was by Ceesar.’ 
‘He’s worth more sorrow, 
And that I’ll spend for him.’ 
(e) * His virtues 
Will plead like angels trumpet-tongued against 
The deep damaation of his taking off.’ 


7. Explain the following expressions :--lest his hand 
should be out of use—they cannot utter the one, nor 
they will not utter the other—it is indifferent for judges 
and magistrates—per saltum—‘ He that preferred Helena, 
quitted the gifts both of Juno and Pallas. 


8. Briefly criticise Bacon’s literary style. . 


2. Give a short analysis of one of the following essays : 
(a) Of Death. 
(6) Of Adversity. 
(c) Of Delays. 


10, In what respects is Macbeth inconsistent— 
(a) with itself, and 
(6) with historical accuracy ? 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than FAGHT 
questions, and are advised to answer the last. 


1. What is the chief object of the science of Political 
Economy? Show how this science bears upon human 
happiness and morality. 


2. Show that one of the conditions of wealth is that it 
should be transferable. 
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3. Distinguish economically between money spent on a 


productive manufacture and money’spent on a pleasurable 


indulgence. 


4. Explain the advantages of gold over silver, and silver 
over platinum as a standard of coinage. What do you 
know of ‘ Bimetallism’? 


5. Explain generally how a large increase in our carry- 
ing trade and foreign investments may have affected the 
relative amount of exports and imports in the sum total 
of English commerce. 


6. Discuss the advantages of the joint-stock system, 
and explain the frequent failure of enterprises with limited 
liability. 

7. Prove by illustrations that the rate of wages is prin- 
cipally regulated by competition, and name some of the 
circumstances which practically modify the action of com- 
petition. 

8. Discuss the statement that productive labour is em- 
ployed on the production of utilities, and not on the pro- 
duction of natural objects. 


9. How is the rent of land determined? Give some of 
the causes which have depressed English agriculture 
during the last 15 years. 

10. Free trade has sometimes been called ‘a territorial 
division of labour.’ Explain and illustrate this statement 
with special reference to British commerce. 


11. Distinguish between direct and indirect taxation. 
Under which head would you class each of the following, 
and why :— 

(a) The House Duty. (4) The proposed Wheel Tax, 
(c) The Tobacco Duty. (d@) Stamps on Receipts? 

12. Prepare the outlines of a lesson to an advanced 
class on one of the following passages :— 

(a) ‘Consols were on Friday, Oct. 7th, 102 to 1024, 
Bank rate 4 per cent.’ 

(6) * Industry is limited by capital.’ 

(c) ‘Banking transfers capital from the inactive 
accumulator to the active and energetic person 
who wants capital.’ 


GEOGRAPHY, 
MALES. 


Candidates may answer only THREE out of the first FIVE 
and only FOUR other questions. 


Small sketch maps or diagrams may be drawn to 
illustrate any answer, at the candidate’s discretion. 


1. How may it be determined by measurement that 
the earth is not spherical? Why is the solar day an unfit 
measure of time? What is the mean solar day ? 


2. Explain the terms é# #falics in the following 
passage :—‘In the year 1886 there will be a fofal eclipse 
of the Sun on August 29th, invisible al Greenwich. 
Begins at toh. 19m. a.m. (Greenwich mean time), in 
long. 66° 24' W., and fat. 11° 55' N. The central eclipse 
begins at ith. 14m. a.m., in long. 79° 46’ W., and 
lat. 9° 48’ N,’ 

3. How do you account for the inequality of the heights 
to which the tides rise in different places? Explain how 
hot, cold, and under or counter currents are caused? 
What currents would you mect with off the coast of 
Japan, the North Cape, and the South Coast of Africa? 


4. What are glaciers? Say how they are formed and 
what facts have been observed in reference to their 
motion. 

5. What are cyclones and anti-cyclones, and how are 
they produced ? 


6. Mention the principal colonies of the various 


7. Describe the course of either the Volga or the 
Danube. 


8. Describe the physical features of the east coast of 
Scotland or the west coast of Ireland. 


g. Where and on what rivers (if any), and for what noted 
are—Sophia, Warsaw, Padua, Boston, Rouen, Limerick, 
Frankfort, and Novgorod ? 

10. ‘ The religion of a people is determined by its race.’ 
Illustrate this dictum from the religions of European 
nations. 

ir. Give a short account of Italy or Turkey :—(a@) how 
governed, (4) character of people, (c) chief imports and 
exports, (¢@) climate, (¢) description of ome town. 

12. Enumerate the mountain rangesof Europe ; describe 
fully the Pyrenees, naming the rivers which rise in their 
slopes, and the waters which receive those rivers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
FEMALES. 


No candidate is permitted to answer more than EIGHT 
questions, of which the first guestion must be one. 


1. Draw a map of Ireland, Cape Colony, OR the 
Dominion of Canada. 

2. Give notes of an elementary lesson on— 

(a) The use and meaning of a map, OR 
(6) Day and night, OR 
(c) The phases of the moon. ' 

3. Trace a cargo of coals leaving Hull in September 
and reaching Vancouver Island in January, noting 
changes of climate, daylight and seasons. 

4. Give an account of the Suez Canal, its origin, and its 
importancé to British commerce. 

5. What remarkable physical features are to be found 
in Trinidad, New Zealand, and Canada? Give a brief 
description of the physical features and natural produc- 
tions of e’¢her Queensland or Cape Colony. 

6. What are our African possessions, and what is the 
extent of our ‘ sphere of influence’? 

7. Enumerate the different provinces of Hindostan, 

iving (a) the two’principal towns, (4) the chief rivers, 
tc) the race and religion of the inhabitants. 

8. Where and on what rivers (if any), and what noted 
for are— Hyderabad, Pondicherry, Benares, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly, Drogheda, Mooltan, and Stornoway? 

9. Give a list in order of importance of our possessions 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Draw sketch maps of any 
two. 

10. Describe briefly the chief eo of interest to a 
visitor, in Edinburgh, Calcutta,and Melbourne. Mention 
also the chief industries of the inhabitants. 

11. State which one of the British possessions is most 
noted for producing—Opium, pitch pine, wool, pepper, 
diamonds, feathers, sugar, pearls, corn, and rice. 

12. Point out the peculiar advantages of our occupation 
of each of the following places—Gibraltar, Singapore, 
Egypt, Bahamas. Illustrate by rough and small sketch 
maps. 


MUSIC. 


Candidates may answer the questions in either the 
Staff Notation or the Tonic Sol-Fa, but not in doth. 
You are not permitted to answer more than NINE 
questions. 

STAFF NOTATION. 


1. Write the following in: the treble clef (adding the 
key signatures) one octave lower :— 





European nations. 
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2. Write the signatures of the following major keys :-— 
F, Ab, CR B, E. 
3. Write above Eb, E, Db, Fe and C, an augmented 


fourth, a major sixth, a minor sixth, a minor seventh 
and a tritone respectively. 


4. Write the supertonic of G, the mediant of F%, the 
sub-dominant of Bb, the leading-note of C and the 
dominant of A. 


5. Transpose the following a major third lower, viz., 
into the key of Bh :— 


Grier =i 2:5 f2- ste =: 
iy 4 RR ON ER meee 2 ea oe oe? PRS. RN tact 


6. Place a mark over the notes that are syncopated in 
the following passage :— 


i bo ane CeO Er ‘ll 


7. Transcribe the following passage into } time :— 








Fe oe =! 


8. What is the average range of boys’ voices which 


appertain to lads of 10 to 12 years of age? Write your 


answer on the treble staff. 


9. Explain briefly the difference between the accent of 
{ time and the accent of ? time. 


10, Write out any popular melody in the key of G, 
and with a crotchet for a beat or pulse. 


11. State the meaning of the following terms :— 
(1) Allegro, (2) Accelerando, (3) Da Capo, (4) ¢ = M. go. 


12. Give the Italian equivalents for the following :—- 
(1) Gradually slower, (2) "Go back to the sign, (3) Very 
fast, (4) In quick lively time. 


TONIC SOL-FA. 


!. The tones d, r, t,, d are the relative major for 1,, t,, 
8¢,, 1, of the minor key. 


Lm 1 t df rt dm il, se rd t, 1, 


2. Write the following intervals above re, m, de, fe, d— 
an augmented fourth, a major sixth, a minor sixth, a 
minor seventh and a tritone respectively. 


3. What do the following names show? 
ta (tau), le, ba (bay or bah), fe, se, la (lau). 
4. Re-write the following without bridge-notes :— 
dms‘dtlimls‘rfm"l td’. 


5. Re-write the following six measures, halving the 
value of each note and rest :— 


@ (4) (¢) 
|" :-arld |s :-f|f.nir lr :mf |s | 


in itf|m sd | :@ jt 31 |s ial ball | 


6. Write a measure of each of the following kinds. 


gin cach measure with a weak accent. Do not fill in 
hotes in the pulses :—- 


) Tae tate of four-pulse, (4) Two kinds of six-pulse, 





7. Time-tests for Division 1V. in schools include :— 

One or more series of notes in two-pulse, three-pulse, or 
four-pulse measure, including pulse-and-a-half notes ; 
also a simple phrase in six-pulse measure, beating 
twice to the measure. 

Write two passages, one in three-pulse measure and 
one in six-pulse measure of four measures each, in 
accordance with these requirements. Use ‘1’ for the 
notes throughout. 

8 As in Staff Notation. .Write your answer on a 
Modulator. 

9. Explain briefly the difference between the accent in 
four-pulse and three-pulse measure. 

10. Write out etfher ‘God save the Queen,’ ‘Rule 
Britannia,’ ov the ‘ Old Hundredth,’ 

11.) 


12. As in Staff Notation. 


ADVICE TO CANDIDATES. 


I. Before and during Examination. 


1. Get yourself into vigorous bodily and mental 
health, by plenty of fresh air, exercise, and by regular 
living. 

2. Live plainly and sparingly ; above all, don’t take 
heavy breakfasts or noon dinners. Let your chief meal 
be after the day’s work. 

3. Don’t indulge in exciting beverages. 

4. Until Monday (the 2nd current) answer as many 
Test Questions as possible; then revise work and 
remedy defects until the 6th. On 7th and 8th rest 
from study as much as possible. 

5. Don’t ‘cram’ just before the Examination, more 
especially on the days of Examination, and most espe- 
cially between the papers. 

6. Don’t, in the intervals of Examination, distress 
yourself by comparing answers. 

7. Have ready for use your small hand, large hand 
and map pens, black and red ink, blue, black, and red 
pe enknife and india-rubber. Let these be of the 

st quality. 


II. At commencement of Examination. 


1. Carefully peruse the printed notice issued to 
Candidates. 

2. Fill up the required particulars at the head of your 
paper, defore even glancing at the questions. (Every 
year many Candidates fail or seriously lose position 
through unheaded papers.) 

3. Attend to directions at head of paper. Where 
you are recommended to answer any denoted question, 
take the advice as a command. 


III. Answering in the Examination. 


1. Don’t deal in generalities, or write round a ques- 
tion. ‘ Padding’ won’t deceive an Examiner, Keep to 
the point. 

2. Don’t make random shots. These will meet with 
the fate of most ‘forlorn hopes,’ and you will only show 
what you DON’T know. 

3. Don’t spend too much time or space on ONE 
question ; and in every case economise these as much 
as possible. THREE questions fairly well answered 
will score more heavily than TWO excellently answered. 

4. Remember that this is a Teacher's Examination, 
and that not only in the School Management Test, but 
throughout the whole series of papers, your capacity 
for tuition as regards scientific method, logical arrange- 
ment, and lucid communication of ideas and facts is 
discoverable. 

5. Ascertain what the question really asks. In the 
excitement of the moment, the most flagrant mistakes 
are yes ay oe! committed, and are only discovered too 
late to be rectified. Of course, don’t pretend to mis- 
understand the question (if you can’t answer it) and 
write an uncalled-for answer. 
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6. Don’t write between the lines ; such writing won’t 
be read. Don’t write small, except the pressure on 
your space is very great. 

7. Where possible, begin your answers directly oppo- 
site the commencement of the corresponding questions. 
In other cases plainly head your answer with number of 
question, etc. 

8. If the exigencies of space compel the division of 
an answer into several separated parts, plainly indi- 
cate their connection. 

y. When time allows, first plan out your answer on 
the ‘scrap’ paper. 

10. Consider whether a tabulated or extended answer 
be preferable. 

11, Use diagrams and rough maps wherever possible, 
¢.g., to eynain battles, or problems in Mensuration and 
Arithm<tic. The Euclid diagrams should be placed to 
the north-east of the answer, and should be repeated if 
this extend to two pages. 

12. Work the compulsory (or advised) questions first. 

13, Select the questions you can best answer, even if 
they do not appear the most important. 

14. Do not trifle with easy questions, but answer 
them as carefully as the more difficult. The easiest. 
questions are always the worst answered. 

15. Draw your maps at first with only moderate 
detail and finish. If time permit, fill in and elaborate 
more fully after all the other questions are disposed of. 

16. Jn Euclid, space is often saved by doubling the 
paper from top to bottom, and placing the answer in the 
two thus formed columns, Don’t omit the Deductions. 

17. Work with WATCH before you. 

18. Avoid the slightest appearance of breach of rules. 


IV. Revision of Answers in the Examination. 


1. Revise each question as soon as finished, not de- 
ferring this checking until end of paper. In Mathe- 
matics each step of the employed processes should be 
at once revised, even before completing the problem. 

2. Don’t leave the Examination Room or return your 
papers, until you are compelled, but revise and re-revise 
ad nauseam, 

3. Where possible, check your answers by a different 
order or method from that first employed. 


FURTHER SPECIMENS OF BACON’S 
ANTITHETA, 


> 


essay N/T. 
AGAINST. 
Boldness is the pioneer 
of folly. 
. Shamelessness is use- 
less except for im- 
postures. 


For. 

1. Bashfulness encourages |. 
fault-finding. 

2. What action is to the 
orator, that is boldness 
to the statesman—the 
first need, the second, 
and the third. 

3. I like a frank but nota 
guilty shame. 


te 


3. Self-confidence is the 
tyrant of fools, but the 
laughing stock of the 
wise. 

Boldness is a mixture of 
dull sense and wicked 
will. 


4. A confident bearing 4. 
brings minds the 
sooner together. 

5. I likea reserved face but 
a frank tongue. 

Essay XIV. 

1. Those who have virtue 1. 
in the blood find base- 
ness not so much alien 
to them as impossible. 

2. Nobility is the laurel 2. 
wreath wherewith men 
are crowned by Time. 


It is rare for virtue to 
beget nobility ; still 
rarer for nobility to 
beget virtue. 

Noblemen have more 
often to thank their 
ancestry for pardon 
than for advancement. 

Such is the energy of 
rising men, that by 
their sides noblemen 
seem lifeless statues, 


3. We respect antiquity 3. 
even in lifeless monu- 
ments; how much 
more in living ones? 
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4. 


If one is to despise no- 
bility in a man’s rela- 
tions, what will be the 
difference between the 
offspring of men and 
the offspring of beasts? 


Essay X V7, 


te 


3. 


4. 


Ess 


Those that err through 
zeal should win our 
affection, though they 
cannot win our ap- 
proval. 

To morality we owe 
mediocrity ; _ perfec- 
tion we owe to religion. 


Superstition is but re- 
ligion in the bud; 
literally, ‘religion elect,’ 
like ‘consul elect.’ 

I would sooner believe 
in the most incredible 
wonders ofany religion 
soever, rather than 
that all things around 
us are going on without 
a Will. 


ay XN. 


1. Fortune often sells to 


to 


~~ 


“vw 


6 


. While we 


haste what she gives 
without price to delay. 


hasten to 
grasp the beginning of 
of things we clutch at 
shadows. 


. While things are waver- 


ing watch ; when they 
turn act. 


. In actions the beginn- 


ings should be en- 
trusted té Argus of the 
hundred eyes, the ends 
to Briareus of the hun- 
dred hands. 

. Dangers more 
beguile than 
power. 


often 
over- 


. It is less troublesome to 
front and stop a 
danger than to note 
and guard against its 
growth. 

. Let a danger seem 
slight, and it is slight 
no longer, 





4. Noblemen look back too 


often on the race—a 
sign of a bad runner. 


1. As apesare the uglier for 


their likeness to men, 
so is superstition for 
its likeness to religion, 


2. As one is bound to hate 


self-will in matters of 
state, so one should 
hate superstition in 
matters of religion. 


3. Better have no opinion 


of God, than such an 
opinion as is an insult 
to Him. 


4. It was not the Epicu- 


reans, but the Stoics, 
that troubled the vom- 
monwealth of old. 


5. It is not within the pos- 


sibilities of the human 
mind that a man 
should be a genuine 
and dogmatic atheist; 
but it is the great hypo- 
crite that is your great 
atheist, the man that 


is always handling 
sacred things and 
never reverencing 
them. 


1, Opportunity gives you 


first the jug’s handle, 
but afterwards the 
belly. 


2. Opportunity, like the 


Sibyl, lowers her offers 
and raises her prices. 


3. Speed is the helmet of 


Pluto (2, the In- 
visible Cap). 


4. When one acts betimes, 


one can act like a 
judge, but when one is 
late in action, one must 
act like a courtier. 


5. One teaches danger to 


advance by always be- 
ing on the alert for it, 
and one makes to one- 
self imaginary perils 
by one’s useless safe- 
guards. 

6. Even in safeguards 
against perils there 
lurks some touch of 
peril. 


7. Better have to do with 
a few perils of long 
standing than with the 
vain threat of every 
passing peril. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through this 
column to any seeking information and advice. Com- 
munications, tf sent to the Publishers, should be addressed 

‘CERTIFICATE EDITOR.’ 

Answers demanding urgency will be promptly for- 
warded per post on receipt of a stamped and directed 
envelope. A post may be saved by addressing direct to 
‘Macclesfield. 

Any suggestion tending to the greater utility and in- 
terest of these articles, or to the greater convenience of 
either ‘COACH’ or PUPIL, will be thankfully received and 
carefully considered. 


PROVISIONAL (Marlowe).—Write the words ‘ Christmas 
Examination’ under, your name on p. 16 of ‘Form 1X, 
You must say your Repetition at the annual inspection, or, 
if this is past, arrange with H.M.I. to hear you at some 
other school. 

F. M. (Hanley).—See Answer III. in November's Query 
Column, and our Arithmetical Hints in July issue. 

BACONIAN (Manchester).—We have already inserted a 
considerable number of Bacon’s ‘ Antitheta.’ We cannot 
enter into the theory that ‘Bacon wrote Shakespere’s 
Plays.’ 

J.and M. (Canterbury).—J’s are superior to M’s ; neither 
are however above fair. Procure Cowham’s Mulhauser 
Manual, and write a copy daily. 

S."M. (Leeds).—It is impossible to arrange our Routines 
and adapt our methods inorder to suit those who try to 
creep through the Examination by four months’ work (?). 
There is no royal road to learning. Moreover, we have 
reason to believe that our system is appreciated. 

W. W. (Brecon).—By all means try this Christmas, if 
you have made the necessary arrangements. Next year 
the regulations may exclude you. 

Tony.—(1) Yes. (2) Depends upon your managers. 
(3) Hardly within our province. Write to Mr. Heller. 

PRIVATE StupyY (Douglas)—({1) We shall not this 
year give specimen examination papers in the languages 
because (a) so few Acting Teachers take them, and 
6) our space is limited. (2) Neither Male nor Female 
Candidates of the Second Year are required to take 
Mental Arithmetic. 

3. K.—(Yarmouth).—Too late to be of service to you. 

G. L. (Maidstone), M. W. (Berrycroft) (2 wo letters), 
I. “ Clifton), E. C. (Shepherd’s Bush), J. S . (Oldham), 
Z. (Brow: hton), 1. & (Leigh, Lancashire), J. E P. (Edin- 
burgh), Sru DENT (Saltley T. C.), T. C. (Kip pax), H. H. 
(Lanark), answered per ordinary letter. 


WE HEARTILY WISH OUR PUPILS A PLE ASANT AND 
\ SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATION. 


WHEN THE LIsT IS PUBLISHED WE SHALL BE GLAD 
'0 BE APPRISED OF INDIVIDUAL RESULTS. 


——J ee 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests, 


STANDARD I,—Firsr QuarTeR. 
2. 967 
513 4% 


845 
602 


SECOND QUARTER, 
2. 514 
8 4. 


439 
167 


THIRD QUARTER. 


A farmer had 397 sheep, and bought 148 more. 
How many had he altogether ? 
2. Take 495 from 503. 
3. A boy had 300 nuts, and gave 176 away, 
many had he left ? 


4.9% 456% 735 x 5. 


How 


STANDARD II.—First QUARTER. 


I. 705 + 18,096 + 4 + 9,287 + 50,613 + 4,530- 
2. 37,560 x 35. 
3. Take 69,704 from 80,002. 


4. A farmer had 309 ducks, 


He bought 75, and 
sold 286. 


How many had he left ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. From 50,704 take 5,618. 

2. Divide thirty thousand one hundred and eight by 
six, and write the answer in words, 

3. 76,059 x 816. 

4. A boy had 374 marbles, and his brother had 28 
times as many. How many had they together ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 
1. How often can you divide 55,342 by seven ? 
2. Multiply 60,907 by 7,090. 
3. What is the difference between 
1 3,052 P 
4. A dozen men have together 9,480 pounds. If 


all have equal amounts, how much is each man 
worth ? 


12,035 and 


STANDARD ITII.—First QUARTER. 
. Divide 103,016 by 47. 
. Find the product of 78,695 and 690. 
» 7,413,912 + 968. 
. In an election 3,785 voted for one candidate, and 
936 less for the other. How many voted altogether ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. Divide 765,330 by 97, and multiply the quotient - 
by 406. 
2. From £600 6s, 63d. take £28 16s. 94d. 
3. 47 138. 8}d. + £56 8s. 7}d. + £263 178. gf. 
+ £79 5s. 104d. + £340 16s. sd. + £5 14s. 119d. 
4. A man divided a shilling among three boys. To 


the first he gave 34d., and to the second 13d, more. 
How much did the third boy get ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Find the sum of £8,637 19s. 5}d., £745 138. 4d., 
£10,460 18s, rofd., £73 15s. 83d., £869 17s. 114d., 
and £4,951 12s. 7d. 

2. Divide 27 dozen marbles among 5 boys, giving 
one 14 more than each of the others. 

3. What must be added to £7,084 13s. 63d. to 
ne ig 4#.30,702, 108, 4d. ? 
| If I give a crown to each of seven men, and a 
shilling to each of twenty-nine boys, how much should 
| I have left out of a five pound note ? 
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STANDARD IV.—First QUARTER. 


1. Multiply 17s. 9}d. by 87. 

2. Find the sixty-ninth part of £4,891 14s. 9jd. 

3. £508 16s. 83d. x 405. 

4. What shall I have left out of a twenty pound 
note if I pay 47 men 4s. tod, each, and 38 women 


3s. 8d. each ¢ 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. From 184 cwt. of coffee how many 3 lb. packets 


can be wéighed ? 
2, How many miles, &c., are there in three hundred 


and five thousand and seventeen feet ? 

3. I bought 13 chairs for eight guineas, and sold 
them at 15s. 9d. each. What was my profit? 

4. Reduce ten thousand one hundred and one 
pints to bushels, &c. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. How many yards does a train travel in 5} hours 
at the rate of 29 miles an hour? 

2. Reduce 59,014 drams to stones, &c. 

3. A boy rises at 6.45, and his sister at 7.30. How 
many hours does he gain during the month of 
November ? 

4. A butcher bought 17 sheep and 19 calves for 
£208 15s. Each sheep cost £2 10s, What was the 
cost of each calf? 


STANDARD V.—FirstT QUARTER. 


1. Find the value of 7,329 articles at 16s, 83d. 
each, 
2. What is the cost of 5 barrels 30 gals, 3 qts. of 
beer at 54s. per barrel ? 
3. What must be paid for 583 articles if two cost 
£39 16s. 7d. ? 
4. What is the value of 2 tons 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 Ibs. 
10 oz, at £1 17s. 4d. per qr.? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1, Aman saves £1 13s. gd. in nine weeks. 
long will it take him to save £6 15s. ? 

2. A butcher bought a calf for six guineas, and by 
selling it at ro}d. per lb. he gained 12s. 3d. What 
did the calf weigh ? 

3- If £3 9s. sd. will buy 29 gals. 3 qts., what will 
78. 7d. buy ? 

4. Make a bill for :— 

3,750 articles at 15s. 9d. per thousand ; 
23 articles at £2 18s. 7$d. each; 
g} Ibs. at 138. 5d. per stone ; 

894 feet at 1s. 34d. per yard ; 
17 cwt, at £3 17s. 6d. per ton, 


How 


THIRD QUARTER. 


wetye tether 2 
2. Subtract the least from the greatest of 3, &, 4, ¢. 
3. If 35 men can do some work in 36 days, how 
many more men could do it in 28 days? 
4. A person spent } of his income in rent, } in 


What is his 


STaNDARD VI.—First QUARTER. 
1. Simplify :— 
b+e 
1o—? 
2. The product of two numbers was 1.364523, and 
one was ;#j,5. Find the other number. 
3. Divide £5 8s. between a boy and a girl, giving 
the boy one-fourth as much again as the girl. 


4. Reduce gen x (3°65 + 1}) toa 
‘6 —'27 

mixed number. 

SECOND QUARTER. 


1. If a train travels at the rate of 45 miles an hour, 
how long will it take to go 3} miles ? 

2." Find the value of ‘275 of a crown + 6°35 of 
38. 4d. + *185 of £1 5s. 

3. A tap discharges 19 quarts in § of a minute, 
How long would it take to fill a cistern holding 285 
gallons? 

4. If 7 menearn £17 7s. 1d. in 8°35 days, how 
much wtll they earn in 11°5 days ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. After spending § of $ of my money I had 
38. 94d. left. How much had I at first ? 

2. If 3 of a ship is worth £5,060, what is the 
value of *45 of it? 

3. A man could doa piece of work in 24 days of 
ro hours each. After 15 days he reduced his hours 
of labour, and the work took him altogether 27 days. 
How many hours less daily did he work ? 

4. What is the amount of £370 for 3 years 7 months 
at 5} per cent. ? 

StanparpD VII.—First QUARTER. 

1. If a family of 1§ persons spend £140 in 8 
months, how much would a family of 18 persons 
spend in 7} months ? 

2. In what time will £4705 16s. 8d. gain £74 2s. 34. 


at 3} per cent. ? 
3. If 18 men do a piece of work in 74 days, how 


long will it take 20 men to do a third as much again? 

4. If Aand B can do a piece of work in 3 days, 
B and C in 4 days, and A and C in 5 days, in what 
time could they do it working together ? . 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. A train travels 250 miles, It starts at 2.45 p.m. 
and completes the journey at 10.15 p.m. Find the 
average speed per hour. 

2. What sum will gain £58 13s. 3d. interest in 4} 
years at 3} per cent. ? 

3. What is the average age of a class of 24 boys, 
of whom 4 are 14 years old, 7 are 13 years old, 8 are 
12 years old, and the others are 11 years old? 

4. A horse-dealer bought horses for 27 guineas 
each, and sold them for £36 158., making a profit of 
£814 16s, ; how many horses did he buy ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. If in a school of 760 children 77°5 per cent 
were present, how many were absent ? 

2. What is the difference between gaining 15 pe 
cent, and losing 8 per cent. on an article which cos 





clothing, § in food, and has £60 left. 
income ? 


£67 15s. 8d.? 
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3. A woman selling oranges at 5 for 3d. gains 20 
What would she gain per cent. by selling 


them at 8d. per dozen? 


4. Divide £168 15s. among 7 men and 12 women, 
giving each man half as much again as a woman. 


Perper 


PY PS 


+ 


Peper 


ANSWERS, 


STANDARD I, 


FIRST. SECOND. THIRD. 
864. 2,17 54s sheep. 
454. 506. . 

243- 272. 124 nuts. 
215; 223 32. 45; 365 24. 365 425 25. 
STANDARD II. 

First. SECOND. THIRD. 
$3,235. 45,086, 7,906 times. 
1,314, 6C0, 5,018. 431,830,630. 
10,298. 62,064,144. 1,017. 

98 ducks. 10,846 marbles. 790 pounds. 
STANDARD III, 

First. SECOND. THIRD. 
2,191 + 39. 3,203,340. £25,739 17s. 11}d. 
62,169,050. £571 9s. 83d. One 76 and the others 

62. 
7,659. £753 17s. 43d. £23,617 16s. 9}d. 
6,634. hh £1 16s, 
STANDARD IV, 
FIRST. SECOND. 
£77 6s. of. 3,288 packets. 
£70 178, 10}. 57 miles 6fur. § po. 4} yds. 1 ft. 
£206,078 15s. 33d. £1 16s. gd. 
41 138. 6d. 157 bus. 3 pks. 2 qts. 1 pt. 
THIRD, 
280,720 yards, 3. 224 hours. 
16 stones 6 lbs. 8 oz. 6 drs. ~4. £8 15s. 


STANDARD V.—FirsT. 
£6,130 8s. ofd. 3. £11,610 48. odd. 


2 £15 163. 1$d. 4- £372 12s. 1 
SECOND, 
1, 36 weeks, 
2. 158 lbs. 
3. 3 gals. 1 qt. 
4 £2 19s.0fd. + £67 8s. 4}d. + 9s. 14d. + £19 4s. 11d. 
£3 5s. tod. = £03 7s. 4d. 
THIRD, 
I. 4r'vo- 3. Omen. 
2 fh. 4. £480. 
STANDARD VI. 

First, SECOND. THIRD 
et as 4 min. 20 sec, 8s, 2d. 
2. 36°879. £1 7s. 2d. £7,466 138. 4d. 
3. Boy £3 and 37} minutes. 2} hours. 

girl £2 8s, 
4  O}fG5. £22 16s, 2d. £442 18s. 5d. 
STANDARD VII. 

First. SECOND. THIRD. 
rs 452 5s. 334 miles, 171 children. 
: 3 years, £380. 415 8s. 7d. 
» 9 days. 12;"5 years. 334 per cent. 
4 23% days, 97 horses. Man fs 5s. and 


woman £7 Ics. 


Shakspere’s ‘Macheth.’ 
BY J. L. KINTON, B.A,, 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 
raining College. 







XI. 
Act IV. 
Scene I. A Cavern. Jn the middle, a boiling cauldron, 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches, 


The cavern where this scene is laid is probably in- 
tended to be near the ‘ blasted heath’ where the Weird 
Sisters first appeared to Macbeth. A large amount of 
the witch element is introduced. The prophetic spirits 
are to be called ‘from the vasty deep’ by means of a 
‘hell-broth’ made in the cauldron from all sorts of 
noxious and disgusting ingredients. Such magic con- 
coctions are frequently referred to in the old authors, 
especially poets, who introduce the subject of witch- 
craft into their writings. 


I-3.—The animals mentioned are the ‘familiar’ spirits who 
have assumed these forms (see i, 1). Brinded, 
striped, streaked, similar to tabby. The word is 
Scandinavian, and the same as drindled, from the root 
of burn, A.-S. brynan or brinnan, Thrice ; thrice and 
once (line 2), thirty-one (4), nine (65), are magic numbers 
because odd. /fedge-pig, hedge-hog, a favourite animal 
with witches because of its unpleasant quills. Whined, 
for squeaked, The animals indicate by these sounds 
that it is time to begin the incantations. Harpier, the 
name of a spirit (perhaps invented from Harpy). In 
this case the mention of the spirit by name, and the 


words uttered by it,’explain what the First and Second 
Witch meant. 


6-9.—Construe: ‘ Boil thou (the) toad, that, sleeping under 
cold stone thirty-one days and nights, has got sweltered 
venom,’ etc. To swelter was to faint through heat, also 
to ‘sweat.’ Here cold performs the work of heat, and 
sweltered venom is poison given forth under the cold 
stone. 

The metre of the witches’ speeches in this scene is gene- 
rally in trochaic of four accents, with omission of the 
last syllable, thus: 

Thrice the | brinded | cat hath | mew’d 

In the refrains the last trochee is complete : 

* Double, double toil and trouble.’ 
In line 3 ‘ cold’ is lengthened into a whole foot. 
12-17. — Fillet, diminutive of fe//, a skin, Fenny, living in fens. 
Newt, properly ew? or eft, a kind of lizard. (A newt= 
an ewt, or an eft.) Fork, forked tongue. Blind-worm, 
a kind of snake. Howlet, confounded with ow/et, dim. 
of owl ; but Aowlet is of French origin (Aulotie). 


22-33.—Dragon, originally a serpent (as in E. V. of pow but 
here the fabulous monster of the heralds and medizval 
romances (cf, the griffin). Afummy: the embalmed 

+ substance found in the Egyptian mummy cases was 
formerly used both as medicine and for magical pur- 
poses, Maw and gulf are nearly synonymous ; perhaps 
gulf is here used for the swallow or eulit, and maw, 
as usual, for stomach. avin'd, literally (as past part. ) 
signifying ‘ having ravined,’ and thus ‘filled with food’ 
(cf the present part. ravening). Both are stronger 
than ravenous, ige’d is the more ancient form than 
dug, which strong ‘orm seems to have originated by 
false analogy. /’ the dark, cf. in the moon's eclipse (28). 
The times of darkness were suitable for evil deeds. 
Blaspheming Few. In the Middle Ages the Jews were 
regarded with abhorrence. Ga//, because of its bitter- 
ness. The yew is of dark green colour, and associated 
with churchyards and death. Sliver’d, torn off. Sliver 

is derived from slive (A.-S. slifan), to cleave. As a 
noun, s/iver was a snail branch. The same werd is 





used in Hamlet—the account of Ophelia’s death. ‘An 
envious sliver broke.’ 7urk and Tartar. These people, 
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. i, : 448 
tel) | ates 

: ths in Shakspere’s time, were regarded with horror, on 
: ; account of their cruelty. Sas, the same as s/adbdy, 1.., 
. muddy, miry, slimy : now obsolete. Chaudron (from 
if childron), bowels. A collective noun (c.f. ‘ pig's fry’). 

> 
42.— Files (sing. elf) is English (A.-S. aelf); fairy is from French 
fre (O. E. fay). The words are generally synonymous, 


but sometimes ¢/ves are the males, and /airtes the 
little ladies. 


Song.—lack spirits, &c. This is Middleton's. 


48.—Macbeth has come, as foreseen by the weird sisters, to learn 
what means are necessary to be taken by him in order 
to secure his position, and, if possibie, to divert the 
succession to the crown from Banquo’s descendants. 
His voluntary seeking for their advice, and the reckless 
terms in which he addresses them, show how utter is 
his abandonment to evil. 


/ conjure, adjure ; confused through conjdre with cénjure 
in the magical sense. Yéesty, foaming lke yeast. Con- 
found, destroy. See confusion, iii., 5-29. Navigation, 
for ‘shipping.’ Sladed, young; in the d/ade or 
leaf. Ledgwd, blown on the ground, and thus de- 
stroyed, Topple, fall; generally we find ‘ topple 
over’ (from top). Slope their heads, etc. —* ‘his 
expresses the same idea as foppile ; slope is, properly, 
incline, slant. Germens, germs, seeds; in the figurative 
sense, elements. Germen (L. a sprout, shoot) is the 
full form from which germ at the French germe) 
is abbreviated. Sichen, fall sick through excess. The 
whole expression signifies, ‘til] destruction is complete,’ 
‘to utter destruction,’ 


50-60, 


64-76. —The most horrid ‘ingredients’ imaginable are now thrown 
into the cauldron, as the climax of the spell. Farrow, 
pigs of the same litter (A.-S. fark, a pig, which 
corresponds, by Grimm’s law, to L. forcus). Stweaten, 
a strong participial form toa weak verb. //igh or low, 
addressed to the spirit. eftly, fitly, in appropriate 
form. ‘The first spirit exhibits to Macbeth the form of 
‘an armed Head,’ probably to indicate his military 
expedition against Macbeth’s rule, of which Macduff 
will be one of the leaders. But some suppose that it 
represents Macbeth’sown head, See v. 8-53. Dismiss 
me, addressed to the weird sisters, or to Hecate. //arf’d, 
sounded, uitered, expressed, as in /ouching a harp 
string. We use the verb now of a continuous, 
monotonous reference to a subject. ear, suspicion, 
t.¢., of Macduff’s intention. ut one word more, etc., 
Macbeth is net allowed to question the spirits. A/ore 

: fotent, a more powerful spirit, and revealing amore 

4 ( important fact. ‘The ‘bloody child’ (See I., ii., 1, and 

: : rote) indicates Macduff as an infant. 
- 


See v. 8, 14. 
Double, doubly. 








Of thee, from thee, 
Take a bond of 


None of wonian born. 
: with regard to thee, 

; fate, require fate to give me a bond assuring me of the 

y fulfilment of what is promised, #.¢., I will do that which 

will make my security infallibly certain. Note the 

legal metaphor. 7%at / may tell, etc.,i.c., that I may 

be convinced that my fears (of coming to ruin) are 

; groundless. And sleep in spite of thunder, and be 

t delivered from the ‘affliction of the terrible dreams 

: that shake us nightly.’ 7Aunder, may possibly imply 

a reference to the supernatural origin (as he believed) 

cf his dreams. 


79-35. 





86.—The ‘child’ indicates Malcolm as the offspring of Duncan, 
and the ‘tree in his hand’ represents the stratagem 
resorted to by him (v. 4). 





/ssue, offspring, child. ound and tod of sovereignty, 
royal crown, The round is the golden circlet, and the 
' fop the arches of gold rising from the circlet, as seen in 

the Scotch and English crowns, Until great Birnam 





: : Wood, et See iv. 4 and §. /mpfress, compel 

; 4 to military service ; commonly shortened to ‘press’ 
. " ’ - «; ’ fwhi 

re as in ‘ press-gang. His for ‘its’ (which was 


only just coming into use in Shakspere’s time). There 
however, something of personification in the 
Bodements, portents, predictions ; from 


expr ssion, 
The word is 


\.-S. dodian, to announce (allied to bid). 
4 hybrid, -ment being a Latin termination. 
97-100.—Aelel'ion's head rise never... , and our, etc., i., 
| (lf) Avhellion’s head... . then our, etc. In this 
J form of expression the clauses are made co-ordinate, 











though the first is virtually subordinate, and expresses 
a condition. Cf ‘This do and thou shalt live.’ In 
head there may be an allusion to the ‘armed head’ in 
line 68. Hig’-placed, firmly seated, freed from danger. 
He speaks of himself in the third person, as though 
vewing himself in his secure position. 
ra‘ure, the full term of life granted him by nature; 
another legal metaphor. Here life is a /easehold, as in 
iii, 2, 38 (‘nature’s copy’) itisacopyhold. Fay to time, 
resign (as a debt) when he has lived out his time. 


102,—We are to suppose that it was the main purpose of his 
seeking this interview to learn if the promise to Banquo 
could be reversed. 


106-111.—The cauldron sinks into the earth, and the vision. 


(shew) of the kings is preceded by the sound (#oise) of 
‘hautboys.’ Skew, etc., addressed to the spirits. 


112.—According to the old historians, the son of Fleance re- 
turned to Scotland, and became Lord Steward 
— the name Stuart). His descendant in the 
ourth generation married the daughter of King Robert 
Bruce, of which marriage was born Robert, who was the 
first Scotch king of the Stuart line. The ‘eight kings’ 
include all of the Stuart line from this king, Robert II., 
to James VI., é.¢., James I. of England. 


113-117.—Sear, dry, sccrched, so as to deprive of sight. A 
hyperbolical expression for ‘bedim.’ ‘The reference is 
to cauterizing, cf. 1. Tim. iv. 2, ‘Seared with a hot 
iron.’ Start, eyes! As he stares at the hateful sight, 
he calls on his eyes to start from his head that he may 


see no more. To the crack of doom, till the end of the 
world. Doom is judgment, here used for dooms-day, 


day of judgment. Crack, in O.E. a loud terrific sound 
as of thunder (cf crash). So ‘double cracks’ (i. 2, 37) 
of the reports of artillery. 


119-124.—In the ‘glass’ the descendants of King James are 
shown as ruling over two or three kingdoms. The 
‘balls’ are the globes held in the sovereign’s hand at the 
voronation—part of the regalia. Blood-boltered, having 
the hair matted together with blood. So “gory locks 
(iii. 4, 52). For hts, as being his offspring. 

The eight following lines are in the light Iambic metre. 
See Hecate’s speech, v. 39-43, and iii. 3. Its playful 
effect furnishes a relief, coming between Macbeth’s 
fiery utterances. 

Amazedly formerly had a stronger meaning than it has 
now. ionat = too bewildered, confused. 
His sprites, his spirits, his mind. See ii. 3, 60, where 
the word is iol of supernatural beings. Charm the 
air, exert magic influence that it may give music to our 
dance. Antique (or antic, Latin antiguus and anticus), 
lit. ancient, but here having the idea of ‘ magical.’ 
Our duties, our endeavours to please him. Nete the 
sarcastic incongruity between the cheerfulness of this 
speech with the dance, and the excited state of Macbeth’s 
mind. 


134-140.—Aye, ever. 
quated words, 
this, hither. 


I4I-I 55.—Mac duffis fled to England. Macbeth now first hears of 
this. See remarks at beginning of Scene 6, Act Ill. 
Thou antici patest my dread explats, ig go before me 
so as to prevent, etc. As though he had said, ‘you 
are too fast for me.’ The flighty purpose never is o'ertoo, 
etc. Our intentions are either carried out immediately 
that they are formed, or not at all. Flighty, in 
literal sense of ‘flying.’ Overtook for overtaken (by the 
deed). Zhe very frstlings of my heart, etc. 
first things that my heart determines on shall be the 
first things that my hand performs, irstling, first 
born, used of the young of animals (Gen. iv. 4). 
heart and the hand bring forth the purpose and the ac. 
There isa string of metaphors in this h, Toco 
for ‘to complete.’ And (at once) ink Give to the 
edge of the sword, slay—a Scripture express 
Unfortunate souls: Macbeth here manifests 4 
touch of pity—a single drop of ‘the milk of hums 
kindness.’ 7hat trace him in his line, etc., his followe® 
retainers, Cf 2, 210, ‘ Wife, children, servant 
Trace, track, follow. ine, path, course. ; 
gentlemen, who have have brought the report (1514) 


Both are anti- 


Ay (125) is ‘yea, yes.’ 
By, near, neat 


Came by, came here. 


The lease of 


15-2 


30-61.- 


65-71.— 


They are 
telligence| 
IS seal; 
and high 
Sreat part 
Istor 
have bee 
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Scene II. 


Ross, who is cousin to Lady Macduff (14) [or 
perhaps to Macduff himself (3, 161) }, pays her a visit 
of condolence on the’ flight of her husband (of which, 
indeed, it is probably to be understood that she first 
hears from him) : he endeavours to excuse Macduff’s 
conduct, and thus to calm her agitation; but in vain. 


1-11. —What had he done? etc.—That is, He had done nothin, 
to render it necessary for him to fly. ly the land. 
‘Fly’ is used transitively. He had none, he had no 
patience (to wait). Wisdom, prudence. He wants the 
natural touch, he is devoid of natural feeling. Her 
young ones (being) in the nest. Nominative absolute. 

15-25.—School, discipline, restrain. or, as for, as to. Knows 

i the fits 0 the season, knows the suitable times for action. 
We are (considered) traitors, and do not know ourselves 
(to be traitors). We hold rumour from what we fear, 
we give to reports the meaning that our fears suggest. 
We float .. . . each way and move, i.e., every way that 
the sea moves, and at every move that it makes: we are 
tossed about constantly, and in all directions. (It) 
shall not belong, but I’ll be, etc., without my being, etc. 
I will soon be, etc. Wall cease (their downward ; 
course). My pretty cousin, addressed to the little boy. 

26-28.—Father'd, possessed of a father. So much a fool, so 
soft-hearted (that if) I should stay, ete. 

Disgrace ; discomfort: 1 should indulge in unmanly tears, 
and thus increase your trouble. 

The child’s lively prattle serves as a dramatic relief (¢f 
the Porter Scene—ii. 3), while it heightens the horror of 
what follows. ] 

30-61.—Sirrah, a lengthened form from Sir, but used familiarly. 
(Live) with worms. With instrumental, by means of, 
on, Gin, a trap (short for engine), a contrivance. oor 
birds, etc. Construe, ‘ They are not set for poor birds.’ 
He plays on his mother’s word ‘poor,’ or all your 
saying, although you say that heis. Yes, he is dead, 
that is (to us). M2, in the old sense of cleverness, 
shrewdness rather than humour, T7hat swears and lies, 
swears falsely, breaks his oath of allegiance. Honest, 
true, honourable. Zxow, O.E. plural of enough, still 
used in the North. / were, it would be, simple sub- 
junctive. 

65-71.—State of honour, your honourable state, or rank. / am 
perfect, 1 know perfectly, ¢.c., I know you are Lady 
Macduff. J doubt, I suspect. ence, go from this 
place. Methinks, it seems to me. The old impersonal 
verb (A.-S. ¢hincan, to seem: to think was ¢hencan), 
Savage, cruel. Zo do worse to you were fell cruelty, 
not to frighten you thus would be still more cruel, as 
it would allow you to fall into the danger which ap- 
proaches you. 

Overcome by agitation and despair, Lady Macduff is 
unable to take the advice thus offered to her, and falls 
a victim to the assassins employed by Macbeth. 

74°84.—Earthly world, sinful world. Sometime, occasionally ; 
opposed to ‘often.’ At some time or other, sometimes. 
Unsanctified, polluted. Where following so is an Old 
English construction. LZgg, used contemptuously like 
‘brat.’ Fry, spawn. 

Run away, 1 pray you. The child’s dying cry ‘is for his 
mother to escape (cf. iii. 3). 

As in the assassination of Duncan, the murder of Lady 
Macduff is left to the imagination, but the dramatic 
effect is thereby enhanced. See note on ii. 1. 


MacpurFrr’s CASTLE. 


Scene III, ngland. A room in the King’s Palace. 


_ This scene is chiefly founded-upon Holinshed. It 
is laid in England, in the palace of Edward the Confessor 
where Macduff finds Malcolm, the son of Duncan. 
They are before long joined by Ross, who brings in- 
telligence of the massacre of Macduff’s wife and family. 
This seals the tyrant’s fate. The scene, though long 
and highly wrought, contains no special difficulties : 
great part of it is an elaborate poetical paraphrase of 
the historian. Malcolm, suspecting that Macduff may 


have been ‘ sent from Macbeth to betray him, thought | 
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to have some further trial, and therefore dissembled 
his mind at the first,’ representing himself as licentious, 
covetous, destitute of every virtue, and filled with every 
vice. But having thus tried Macduff sufficiently, he 
retracts and explains his self-accusation; and the coming 
of Ross serves to unite the prince and thane, both so 
deeply injured, in a desire for immediate revenge on 
their common enemy. Another instance of ‘relief’ 
is found in this scene in the reference to the Confessor 
touching for the ‘ king’s evil’ (139-159), which, like 
the vision of British monarchs in the magic glass (iv. 
I, 112), was also a courtly compliment to the new Stuart 
king of England, James I. 


3-15.—Scotland is personified as fallen: the gvod, i.e., brave 
men stand over her to ward off hostile attacks. Birth- 
dom, our native land: formed on the analogy of king- 
dom ; the termination -dom (= doom, judgment, juris- 
diction) is used of place. 

Heaven, the sky. That, so that. Xesounds, re-echoes. 
Syllable of dolour, short sharp cry of pain or grief. 
To friend, friendly, assistant. A sort of adjective 
phrase. What you have spoke, it may be so, It may be 
so, as you have spoken. / is antecedent to the relative 
what. Sole, used as in Latin (solus) for alone. Honest, 
honourable, loyal. (It is) wisdom, wise. Malcolm 
expresses his fear that Macduff intends to betray him. 


19-24. —(Even) @ gvod and virtuous nature (as yours yey is) 
may yield to temptation, ecoi/; properly, start back, 
as a gun when fired. /n an Jmperial charge, when a 
monarch commands, Note the play upon the word 
‘charge,’ the figure referring to the charge of the guns. 
Imperial for royal. Shall, must. Transpose, change. 
Thoughts, suspicious. Though all things foul would 
wear, etc., though all things foul should or were to 
appear good and religious, the good man will ever 
appear what he is. 

25-37.— There where, etc., ie., in leaving your wife and family, 
which also leads me to doubt whether you are trust- 
worthy. / that rawness, in such a sudden manner, 
Motives, reasons for acting with deliberation. et not 
my jealousies, etc. Do not let my suspicions be re- 
garded as dishonouring you, but let my anxiety for my 
own safety be the excuse for what I say. The plural 
forms of the abstract nouns belong to Old English. 
Sure, without fear of molestation. Wear thy wrongs, 
continue your violent proceedings. Zhe title (which 
thou holdest), /s affeer’d, is confirmed, sure. An old 
legal term: to afer was to settle the amount of fines, 
O.F. affeurer, to set a price, from Lat. forum, a market. 
And the rich East to boot.—With the rich East added 
to it. Boot (A.-S. bot) is originally advantage, hence 
to doo¢t for an advantage in addition. 

38-48.—As in absolute fear of you, as though I entirely suspected 
yom Withal, morever. Gracious England, the good 
ing of England. Goodly thousands (of men). Goodly, 
in good condition; as we say ‘splendid ;’ properly, 
‘ good-looking.’ The word is now obsolete, or pear 
so. Wear it on, carry it on the point of m pote f 
More suffer, etc., construe ‘ Suffer more and Gn) more 
sundry (different) ways.’ 

51-82.— Grafted, engrafted. The metaphor is from a plant. 
Opened, in bloom. Being compared, when compared. 
Confineless, unbounded, boundless ; formed from the 

‘noun (Lat. fnis, a boundary, end). Luxurious, 
licentious (used in bad sense). . Voluptuousness is 
similarly used in line 61. Sudden, given to fits of 
passion. Smacking of, indulging in, properly, tasting 
of. Desire is compared to a river. Continent impedt- 
ments, restraints, checks, continént being used in the 
literal sense (Lat. éeneo, to hold). Boundless intem- 
perance in nature, unlimited indulgence in natural 
desires. var not yet, etc., but nevertheless do not fear 
to take possession of the crown. There cannot be that 
vullure in you, etc. You cannot be so ravenous (é.¢., 
so licentious) as to, etc. Greatness, for a great man, 
rich man. Afy ill-composed affection, my nature in 
which many vices are compounded, //is, this man’s, 
t.¢., one man’s, used indefinitely. That 7 should forge 
quarrels, so that I should cause grounds of complaint. 
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86-08.—Summer-seeming. An invented word; the meaning 
is either beseeming (seemly or suitable to) summer, or 

appearing in summer, .Foysons, abundance ; another 

abstract ploral. (Lat. fitdo; fusus, I eee Are 
portable, may be borne, put up with. (If) weighed 
with other graces (which you possess), A ing becoming, 
cf. summer-seeming (86). Xelish of graces, like smack of 
sins (§9), 7.¢., taste, flavour. Division, variety, different 
forms. Uproar the universal peace, turn all peace into 
uproar. The verb is used in a manner characteristic of 
Shakspere and Elizabethan English. 

100-112.—-O Scotland! Malcolm's apparent candour is repre- 
sented as imposing on Macduff. Since that, secing that. 
We should now omit that. In Tudor English preposi- 
tions were made conjunctions by sabjoining ¢haé or as. 
Hence we find the second word used pleonastically 
even after conjunctions, as then that, if that; when as, 
whereas. Interdiction, accusation. Blaspheme the breed, 
slander the family to which he belongs. Died every 
day, etc., liveda lie of self-mortificationand piety. Fare 
thee well, (1 bid) farewell to thee, confused with ‘ Fare 
thou well.’ Zhou repeat'st upon thyself, you utter 
against yourself, charge yourself with. 74ese evils, t.c., 
such as these, viz., those in Macbeth. 

114-137.—/assion, indignation. Child of intregrity, which 
springs from your honourable nature. Slack scruples, 
dark suspicions (which I harboured against you). 
Trains, plots, artifices (lit. drawings). Afodest, calm, 
sober ; prop. moderate. My own detraction, the charges 
I have made against myself. For strangers, as being 
strange, contrary to. (Even) the devil to his fellow, iz., 
to another devil. edlowis, properly, egual, companion, 
Upon myself, against myself. Whither, to which 
country, for ‘and thither. <A¢ a@ point, determined, 
(or) ready. A common phrase in O.E. Now we'll 
together, we will accompany him. Chance of gvodness, 
prospect of a good issue (to our expedition). Our 
warranted quarrel, our cause, ground of dispute, for 
which we have the warrant of justice and truth. 

141-159.—Zhat stay his cure, They are expecting the king to 
touch them for ‘the evil,’ ‘the king’s evil,’ or scrofula. 
Any cyclopeedia will give details of the history of this 
superstitious practice, which ceased with the Stuarts. 
Convinces the great assay of art, is above the highest 
powers of (the medical) art. Assay, essay, attempt. 
Visited, suffering from the visitation of Heaven, 
diseased. The mere despair of surgery, utterly given 
up by the doctors. Afere, entire, absolute. (Lat. 
merus, unmixed, ¢.g., of wine.) Stamp, piece of money, 
coin. ’2is spoken, people say. 

160-176.—-My countryman, 1 can see that he is a Scotchman. 
The means that make us, the state of things which is the 
cause, etc. Stands Scotland, etc. 1s Scotland in the 
same condition (as when I left it)? But (he) who knows, 
etc. Are made, not marked, are so frequent as to be 
unnoticed. Afodern, common, a peculiar use of the 
word, but arising from the literal meaning (Lat. modus, 
manner, #.¢., in the mode, ordinary). cstasy, distress, 
fit of grief. Or ere, Or is a form of ere, before, and 
the phrase is therefore redundant. It may mean or e’er, 
before ever. ice, fancifully expressed. Zhat of an 
hour's age doth hiss the speaker, People do not care to 


. hear what has happened an hour ago, because another 
act of oppression immediately follows it. Zzems, brings 
forth. 


177-239.— Why, well. Ross shrinks from uttering the mournful 
intelligence, and answers ambiguously. Cf. ‘Is it well 
with the child? It is well.’ (2 Kings iv., 26.) Be not 
a niggard, etc. Do not answer so briefly. A niggard 
is originally ‘a miser.’ That were out, that had taken 
up arms, properly, had left their homes (to fight). it- 
ness'd, conhirmed. vr that, because, since. 70 
doff, \ay aside, put off. Lit. do off. Where hearin 
should not latch them, WNhere they would not be heard, 
Latch, hold, catch. Feegrif, a sorrow affecting, 
belonging to only one. A legal term, Fe is fief, 
hence property. Afum! Tobe taken as a deep groan, 
Quarry, a heap of dead game. O’etfraught, over- 
burdened. /ranght, a strong participle, now /reighted. 
And J must be, 1 was compelled to be, past tense of 


must, Dispute it, bear your trouble. Naught, woit- 
less (lit. worth nothing). Zack, want. Leave, permis- 
sion. ut on their instruments, are preparing their 
agents. : 





Act V. 
Scene I.—Dunsinane. A Room in the Castle, 


In the first act of this drama the main incidents are 
connected with Macbeth’s temptation; the second 
relates the assassination of Duncan; the third, 
Banquo’s murder ; the fourth centres in the massacre 
of Macduff’s family; and the last represents the 
Nemesis which overtakes the guilty king and queen, 
The state of Lady Macbeth’s mind is formally de. 
scribed in the interview between her husband and the 
physician (scene iii, 37-45), but it is best understood 
by her own words in the following scene, which is the 
perfection of dramatic art. The ‘ Waiting-Gentle 
woman,’ alarmed at the utterances and actions of the 
queen, whose guilty conscience, as she walks in her 
sleep, reveals too plainly the horrors of the past, has 
called in a ‘Doctor of Physic’ for advice and assist- 
ance. 

The fifth act is crowded with incidents, but the 
language is, for the most part, simple and straight- 
forward, and will present little difficulty even to one 
who is beginning the reading of Shakspere, after the 
full notes which have been given on the preceding 
part of the play. 


4.—Since his majesty, etc. ‘This brings the scene in relation to 
the general position of matters. The king is absent 
from his castle quelling the insurrection already referred 
to (iv. 3, 181-185). 

9.—The physician’s somewhat pompous style of speech is in 

contrast with the straightforward, and yet shrewd, sim- 
plicity of the lady-in-waiting. 

10-20.—Do the effects of watching, act as though awake, 
Slumbery, while sleeping. Her very guise, just the way 
she usually appears. Stand close, do not let her see you. 
Close, secret, concealed. 

38.—Lady Macbeth’s conscience re-enacts the horrors of the 
night of Duncan’s murder, alternating with the other 
bloody deeds performed by Macbeth. 

55.—or the dignity of the whole body, even for the honour of 
being queen. 

59.—Which, for who (or that). Who (in the same line) connects 
with antecedents less closely, (and) who (yet) Aave, etc. 

70-77.—Foul whisperings are abroad, people are expressing their 
suspicions that foul deeds have been perpetrated. This 
again connects with the general action. The pros, 
therefore, gives place to metrical language. Annoyance, 
ais (to herself). Mated, overcome, overwhelmed. 
This word is taken from the game of chess, and, like 
it, is of Eastern origin. Amazed (as in former gccur 
rences in this drama), confused. 


Scene II. Zhe Country near Dunsinane. 


3-11.—Xevenges, a plural abstract noun. Dear. This word, 
which first meant scarce, high-priced, then valuallt, 
valued, and, of persons, beloved, was used in 
English of whatever mt affected the mind in ay 
way. Thus we have ‘dearest foe’ in Hamlet, ‘dea! 
offence,’ etc. So here, ‘dear causes.’ Zhe mort 
man, the monk (who is dead to the world). 4 file¢ all 
the gentry, a catalogue, list. Unrough youths, youths 
with smooth faces, whose beards have not grow 
Protest their first of manhood, now fight for the firs 
time. . 

15-30.—He cannot buckle, etc., He cannot control his adherents 
Distempered, disordered (properly, sickly). Caus 
those who support his cause. ‘Munttely revolts, constalt 
desertions. /n command, by command. Nothing, 
at all, advil. ester’d, entangled, confused. 
from Latin fasterium, a clog of wood fastened t* 
horse’s foot when at grass, (L. pasco, pastum, I feed). he 
recoil, for recoiling ; infinitive of cause. Senses, feelings 
All that is within him, all his remembrances of his p* 
crimes. Wal, commmonwealth. In iii. 4, 76, thet® 
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SceNnE III].—Dunsinane. 


the same figure of the disease and cure of the state. 
Our country’s purge, medicine for the purgation and 
cure of our country. Dew, for bedew, water. Drown, 
destroy. ‘The sovereign flower is Malcolm ; the weeds 
are Macbeth and his adherents. 


A room in the Castle. 


1-3.—Though his followers are forsaking him, Macbeth relies 


8-17.—Epicures, gluttons. 


20-28.— 


35-59.—Moe, move. 


SCEN 


2-20.— 


5:15.— 


19-28,— 


upon the ambiguous oracles (iv. I, 93, etc.). Zaint, be 
tainted, an intransitive verb for the passive. 

(Originally the word had the same 
meaning as Epicurean, a disciple of Epicurus.) The 
Scotch being poor, applied this term to the English, as, 
on the other hand, the English spoke of the ‘ beggarly 
Scots.’ But this would be long after the time of 
Macbeth. / sway by, by which I rule myself and = 
subjects. Sag, sink, droop. An archaic word, but still 
used in some parts of England ; it is of Scandinavian 
origin. Loon, fool; prop. a dull slow fellow. _Lily- 
liver'd, cowardly. atch, another word for ‘ fool,’ used 
of the jester, dressed in ‘motley’ or parti-coloured 
garments. Councillors, advisers. That 1s, ‘ your pale 
face will lead others to feel as you do.’ 

This push will cheer, etc. This invasion will either give 
me lasting peace and Tea" f or will dethrone me. 
Fall'n: he speaks of himself as having become pre- 
maturely old. Sear, dry. Fain, gladly, prop., an adj. 
O.-E. mo, A.S. md, a contracted form, 
Horses, horsmen. Skirr, scour, @.2., send flying parties 
of men. How does your patient. The doctor is come 
to report on the condition of Lady Macbeth. Odvivious 
now means ‘forgetful,’ but here ‘causing to forget,’ 
‘producing forgetfulness.’ /°// none of it, I wish for 
none of it. There is no need to supply have, will 
being used as principal verb. ut mine armour, 
addressed to servant. Despatch, be quick. Cast, etc., 
a medical term. Sane, usually ‘poison,’ here, more 
generally, ‘harm.’ 


A Wood in view. 


E 1V.—Country rear Dunsinane. 


That, when. Nothing, not at all. Shadow, hide. 
Numbers, the small number, the fewness. Vo other but, 
no other than (that). Where there is advantage, etc. 
In a case like this, in which improvement isto be hoped 
from a new state of things, both great and small have 
already deserted him. Censures, judgments (the original 
meaning). st, an instance of prolepsis. ‘Let our 
judgments prove themselves correct by the result.’ 
Attend, await, wait for. Shall say, are to say, may 
truly say. Thoughts speculative, conjectures. Jssue, 
result. Arditrate, decide. " 


ScENE V.—Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 


Were they not forced. If they (the enemy) had not been 
supported, cf reinforced. Dareful, confident, con- 
fidently. An invented word. ‘Senses, emotions as 
affecting the bodily frame. Cool’d, become cold with 
horror. e/l, skin ; an obsolete word, except in the 
compound fell-monger,— connected with Lat. fellis, 
with the usual change of consonants, cf. pater, a. 
There is a reference here to the standing of the hair on 
end under the influence of fear (cf. Hamlet i. 4, 18-20). 
Treatise, tale read out of a book. As, asif. Supp’d 
full with horrors, fed on till I am satiated. Start, used 
causatively, make to start, startle. They affect me 
no longer. 

Here follow a string of highly-poetical, metaphorical 
expressions describing life. (C/. ii. 2, 36-40. 


22.—Every day as it has passed has merely been leading us 


 349.— 


toward death. Dusty, cf. ‘dust to dust.’ 

Stand my watch, ie., stand watching. A cognate ob- 
jective. Cling thee, wither thee, dry thee up. From 
the ordinary sense of ‘adhere’ came in A.-S. and O.E. 
the meaning ‘shrink together,’ ‘shrivel.’ Here the 
word is transitively : ‘make to shrink,’ and thus 
‘dry up.’ The fiend, i.2., Satan, to whom Macbeth 
how attributes the predictions. on which he had relied. 
Avouches, declares to be true: f. iii. 1, 119. Does 
appear, ie, shall make its appearance here. ’Gin. 
Here the verbal root is given without the prefix. (So 
nl. 2,25.) weary, the prefix a is intensive [utterly 


Weary]: its old form was of Zhe sun, the light of day, 


tz., life. 





50-52.—He wishes that the world were at an end. The estate of 
’ the world, the established condition of things. A/arum- 
bell (see ii. 1, 53). Wrack, destruction, ruin: the older 
form of the word wreck: A.-S. wraec, E.E. wrac : prop., 
what is driven, as sea-weed (called wrack), fragments 
of ships, etc., are driven ashore : hence as an abstract 
noun, (A.-S. wrecan, to drive.) Harness, armour. 
This is the original meaning (as in the Bible, 2 Chr. 
xviii. 33: Ex. xiii, 18). Celtic, through the French, 
from a word signifying iron. From the equipment of 
men, it comes to mean that of horses, 


A Plain before the Castle. 


Shew (yourselves, etc.), appear as what you really are. Uncle. 
According to Holinshed, Siward's daughter was 
married to Duncan ; Siward was therefore grandfather 
(not uncle) to Malcolm. Saééle, like battalion, part of 
anarmy. 702 do, lit. for doing, to be done, 


ScENE VI.—7he same. 


ScENE VII.— Zhe same. Another part of the Plain. 


1-2.—This comparison would be well understood in Shakspere’s 
time. Zhe course, the old expression for a single onset 
of the dogs in bear-baiting. 

2-3.—What’s he? Macbeth even to the last depends on the 
equivocating prediction, 

ore causing fear, terrible. Soin O.E. ‘to fear’ was 

to frighten. Arms (see i.2, 30). Lither thou (shalt be 
struck, slain by me). Undeeded, without using it in 
fight ; another invented word. Aruited, sounded, in- 
dicated. A word from the French, chiefly used as a 
noun for ‘ noise, report.’ See Nahum iii. 19. Gently 
rendered, surrendered without opposition. Ov doth sides, 
some are coming over to our side. Zhe day, etc. The 
day professes itself almost yours, the battle is almost 
won by you. Seside us, not at us. 


ScENE VIII.—Another part of the Field. 


1.—The reference is to distinguished Romans, such as Cato, 
who committed suicide on philosophical grounds. 

2.—Lives, noun, anyone living, that may be slain. 

4.—I have avoided thee more than all men else. Note the 
confusion between the superlative and comparative 
forms of expression. ise is superfluous, 


7-20.—Construe dloodier after villain. Than words can give 
thee out, words can utter, describe thee. /ntrenchant, 
invulnerable. Though it has an active termination 
( Zrenchant, cutting, wounding) Tudor English allowed 
great latitude of meaning to such words. Despair thy 
charm, Preposition ‘of dropped : verb used’ tran- 
sitively. Angel, fallen angel, qi Still, ever. Un- 
timely ripp’d, by the ‘ Csesarean operation.’ Afy better 
part, etc., the better part of my manhood. alter, 
shuffle. ‘ 70 falter with us in a double sense’ is to 
equivocate. he word originally meant ‘to deal in 
rags,’ hence to haggle over small bargains. ‘The root, 

palt, a rag, is Scandinavian ; found also in paltry. 
25-34.— We'll have (a picture of ) thee Painted (and hung) upon a 
pole. Monsters, beasts exhibited as curiosities. Opposed 
(tome). Being, for ‘who art.’ Zry the last, fight to 
the death. Se Aim, for ‘be he,’ an instance ef the 
grammatical confusion common in Tudor English, as if 

“ it were ‘ Damnation be to him,’ 

36-51.—Go off, die, ‘depart this life,’ suggested by ‘ arrive ’ in 
previous line. Ay these (whom) / see (around me), 
1s cheaply slain , few-are slain. He only lived but, either 
only or but is redundant, The which, i.., the fact that 
he was a man. Unshrinking properly refers to the 
warrior, ‘the station where he unshrinkingly fought.’ 
No sooner .. . but, but is used for ‘than’ after com- 
parative. Your cause of sorrow... worth. ‘Cause 
of’ is redundant. ‘Your sorrow should not be mea- 
sured by his worth.’ It = your sorrow. Wish them, 
etc., ‘Wish a fairer death for them ;’ an instance of 
antiquated syntax ; the dative and accusative change 
places. <vnoll’d for ‘toll’d.’ Verb now obsolete. 
Departed, died. ; 
51-53.—This representation of Siward’s fortitude (taken from 
Holinshed) accords with the manner of his own death. 
He required his attendants to lift him from his bed, 
dress him in his coat of mail and helmet, and place his 
shield and battle-axe in his hands, that so he might die 
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under arms. See any History of England. It will be 
observed that even the minor passages in Shakspere’s 
drama have definite characterisation, whether derived 
from historical authority or from his own imagination. 
§7-72.—Fearl, nobility. (Sp nd a large expense, another instance of 
pleonasm. Zoves, abstract noun in plural. Would be 
planted, requires to be settled. As for ‘such as’ 
calling. Forth, after ayy is redundant. Self, her 
own, adjective. Zook of her life, c.f. ‘ taking off’ with- 
out ‘life’ for ‘ murder.’ What needful else, whatever 
else is needful. Ay the grace of Grace, with the blessing 
and help of the Gracious One, God. Observe the 
reverent avoidance of the Divine name, already referred 
to as characteristic of Shakspere in serious passages. 

54.— Macduff with Macbeth’s head.’ ‘Thus justice 
is satisfied. Macbeth loses the crown and his life by 
the hands of those whom he has most deeply injured, 
while Malcolm, the true heir to the throne, gains his 
rights, is crowned at Scone, and Scotland, so long dis- 
tracted, is left in peace. 

The grenuineness of the lines 69-71, as also of the 
whole passage from 1. 35, has been doubted. But the 
style is certainly Shaksperian, while the account of the 
manner of the queen’s death clears up what is left im- 
perfect in Scene 5, and is in entire accordance with 
her character and condition. Such an end was anti- 
cipated by the physician (I. 75): ‘ Remove from her 
the means of all annoyance, and still keep eyes on 
her.’ No physical weakness, as the result of her 
monomaniac derangement, is mentioned: ‘ More 
needs she the divine than the physician’ (1, 73), and 
thus no sufficient cause for her death appears except 
that given here. ‘The expression ‘ fiend-like queen ’ is 
not unsuitable in the mouth of Duncan’s son, though 
it describes Lady Macbeth when under the influence 
of ruthless passion rather than as she was at other 
times. And such a death is not too terrible for one 
who had sinned so egregiously, especially when it is 
considered that it occurred under the influence of ‘a 
mind diseased’ and irresponsible. A greater punish- 
ment to her had been the ‘rooted sorrow ’ and lasting 
remorse which had preyed on her mind; and which, 
indeed, taken in connection with the fact that only the 
one crime can be brought against her, puts her in 
strong contrast with her husband, and casts a gleam of 
hope over the despair and horror which invest her end. 

For the best account of the general ‘ action’ and of 
the ‘characters’ of this drama, see Gervinus’ ‘ Shaks- 
pere Commentaries:’ also the other works referred to 
in our introductory remarks. The dramatic connection 
of the individual incidents have been referred to 
throughout the course of these notes. 


(The end.) 


a ee 


Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 





STANDARD I, 
1. What are twice 8 and twice 7 ? 30. 
2. What is half of 30? 15. 
3. What will 3 dozen eggs cost at $d, each? 
1s. 6d 
4. How many could you get for 9}d. 19. 
5. How many fours are there in 19? 4 


6. How many are over? 3- 








7. What will 5 Ibs. of soap cost at 3d. per Ib. ? 
Is. 3d, 
8. What change will you get out of a florin? 9d. 
9. How many farthing pencils could you get for 9d, ? 
36. 
10. How many days are there in 5 weeks? 35. 
tt. What will a score of oranges cost at a shilling a 


dozen ? 1s. 8d, 
12. I have 6 hens, and each lays 5 eggs weekly; 
how many eggs shall I get in a fortnight ? 60. 


STANDARD II. 


1. What is the difference between the largest and 


the smallest silver coins ? 45. gd. 
2. How many of the smallest can you get for one 
of the largest ? 10, 


3. How many sixpences are there in a guinea ? 


42, 
4. How many threepences could you get? 84. 
5. How many more are required to make ‘a 


hundred ? 16, 
6. How many whole things do 16 quarters make? 

4. 

7. What are 7 times 4 and } dozen? 34. 

8. What are 34 + 2 dozen? 58. 

g. How much are 58 half-pence ? 2s. 5d, 
10. How many g inch boards can be cut from a 

plank 6 feet long ? 8. 
11. If I buy 5 lbs. of cheese at 7d. per lb., wha 

change will I get out of a crown? 2s. 1d. 
12. How many farthings could I get for the change? 

100, 


STANDARD III. 


1. } of 1s. + $f 1s. 6d. 
2. What part of a shilling is 3d. ? ;. 
3. fof £1 + df £1. 9s. 
4. How much are 2} half-crowns ? 6s. 3d, 
5. How many farthings could you get for that sum? 
300. 
6. How many score are there in that number? 
15. 
7. How many florins are there in a sovereign ? 
10, 


8. How many florins are there in £20? 200. 

9. How many florins are there in po 10S. 45 
10. How many half-crowns could you get for £ 
10s, ? 36. 
11. How many feet are there in 36 yards? _ 108. 
12, How much will 108 two-penny books cost ? 
18s, 


STANDARD IV, 


1, tof £1 + 4 of a guinea. 78. 

2. What is the eighth part of 7s. ? 10}. 

3. If a cwt. of cheese cost £3 148, 8d., what wil 
a stone cost ? gs. 4d. 


4. If 100 oranges cost 9s. 4d., what will 50 < 


48. 
5. If 30 lbs. of beef cost 25s., what would } lb 
cost ? sy 
6. If 34d. be gained on a shilling, how muc 
be gained on £1 ? 5s. 10d, 
7. Divide 5s. 10d. by 4, and then multiply by ™ 
17% 
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8, What part of 17s. 6d, is half-a-crown? }. 
g. What is the half of 4? < 
10, Take 74 from a dozen. 44d. 
11. Take | from 4}. 33d. 
12. If 54 boxes of eggs cost £11, what will 8 boxes 
cost ? £16. 
STANDARD V. 
1. What is } of 3 a dozen ? 2. 
2. What is { of #? . ie 
3. What fraction is 6 of 15? 2. 
4. What fraction is 15 of 6? $. 
5. Find the cost of 5 dozen tops at 4 a penny. 


1s. 3d. 
6. What is the cost of 84 at 4d. a dozen ? 
2s. 4d. 
7. What fraction of a crown is 2s, 4d. ? Ys: 
8. Take } from ,’,. ) 


1S: 
9. If 16 men have provisions for 15 days, how long 
will they last 24 men ? 10 days. 
10. If they last 20 days, how many men must be 
sent away ? 4. 
11, What is 2} per cent. on £58? £1 9s. 
12. If the interest is #4 7s. on the same sum for a 
year, what is the rate per cent. ? 74 per cent. 


STaNnDARDs VI, anv VII. 


«1. Express decimally the difference between ‘25 
and ‘25? 


‘005. 
2, Give the answer as a vulgar fraction. mie 
3. Divide y}y by %. tho 
4. What decimal of sos. is 6s. 3d. ? "125. 
5. How many feet are there in *0625 of a mile? 


a, 330. 
6. What is the square of 330? 108,900. 


7. If a man runs 3 miles in half-an-hour, what 
distance will he run in 3} hours at the same rate ? 
19} miles. 
8. If he ran 16} miles in the time, what is his 
rate per hour ? 5 miles, 
g. If the simple interest for 2 years at 3 per cent. 
was £36, what was the principal ? £600. 
10, If the interest had been 454, what was the rate 
per cent ? 4% per cent. 
11, An article was sold for 4s. 6d., and } of the 
outlay was gained, What was the cost ptice? 4s. 
12. If it had been sold for 4s. 3d., what would have 
been the gain per cent. ? 6} per cent. 
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ona list of eight two-part songs were submitted 
oa’, Inspector, who chose one, and after the singing of 
fa was over he asked the children to sing their 


m rom : - 
= which was unanimously voted to be ‘ Annie | 







Test on Modulator—m 3 foes 1seltrd'sfn 


Tt@nrltmldtalsfefrsdtaltaf 
Tendt, 1, &c, 


Time Test.— 


lyase) |Ld: a sMljlasl 11 jrasi } 


POMP REESPOUOUOCO RMD BE teed aart | 
Ear Tests—1. drm; dms; sf1; lef; mrs. 
2dfrs; rsfm; dtlt; msa'l. 


Infant.—There were three classes, and each class 
was asked to read a short sentence or line from the 
books prepared during the year. A few simple 
questions were asked to test intelligence. A list of 
eight object lessons was given to the Inspector, who 
questioned the little ones on the ‘Camel,’ and there- 
after requested the Mistress to give a lesson on 
* Colours.’ 


Arithmetic.—This was entirely oral and confined to 
such questions as 2 and 4? 4 and 5? 5 and 7? 
7 and 4? 12 and 3? 3 and 17? &c. 4 from 4? 
4 from 9? 9 from 12? 12 from 13? &c, How many 
legs have 2 dogs? 3 chairs? 4 boys? How many 
halfpenny oranges for twopence? for threepence ? 
for sixpence? &c. : 


Writing.—Youngest class was to write what they 
could. Middle class to write caditals from MW to W, 
and the small letters from a to A. 


Singing.—Modulator :—d rnfsltd'; dmsd'; 
@smd;dfla@;@lffd;rfld@;@lfrtda 
One song, ‘ The Cobbler,’ was sung. 


+ SranparpD I, 


Reading. — Class books — Blackie’s Graded and 
Chambers’ Graduated Readers—both were taken, 
the girls reading from one and the boys from the 
other. Some simple questions were asked on words 
and phrases, and the ability of a dozen or so to pick 
out the nouns pleased the examiner very much. 


Writing.—-One line was chosen for transcription. 


Arithmetic.—The class was stationed back to back, 
those looking one way got (4) and thuse looking the 
other (2). 

(A) 1. 467 + 509 + 83 + 705 + 998. 

2. 821 + 467 + 796 + 400 + 83. 

3. From 7,084 take 865. 

(B) 1. 578 + 608 + g5 + 806 + 80, 

2. 932 + 578 + 805 + Sor + 92. 

3. From 8,095 take 996. 

These were dictated in words and given out pretty 
rapidly. 

Singing was taken with Infants, 


Sewing for girls was given strictly according to 
Schedule 3. 


STANDARD II, 


Reading.—Books professed—Blackie's Graded, and 
Chambers’ Graduated Readers, Boys read the former, 
girls the latter. One sentence if well read sufficed. 
Nouns, verbs, and adjectives being known gave the 
Inspector a good opinion of the class, and few questions 
were asked about the words or phrases, 


Writing.—‘ Then he poured some wheat into one 
hopper ; and showed the boys how it ran down 





| between two heavy stones and was ground.’ 
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Arithmetic.—The following sums were given to the 
pupils, who stood, as in Standard I., back to back, and 
were dictated in words very distinctly :—- 

A. (1) 7,008 + 8,090 + 901 + 7,105 + 3,050 

+ 8,998 + 7,001. 

(2) From 7,090,901 take 891,902. 

(3) Multiply 79,534,680 by 6. 

B. (1) 9,098 + 7,093 + 8,000 + 9,019 + 8,969 
+ 7,980 + 8,975. 

2, From 8,090,123 take 992,934. 

3. Multiply 8,675,582 by 5s. 

Copies were submitted and carefully scanned. 

Singing was taken along with the higher classes. 

Sewing for girls as per Schedule 3. 


STANDARD III. 


Reading.—Books professed—Chambers’ Graduated 
and Nelson's Royal Scottish Readers, Reading taken 
from the former: ‘The Silk-worm,’ page 111, and ‘The 
Potato,’ page 131. 


Intelligence taken from both lessons, Analysis 
taken from such sentences as, ‘ They did not always 
grow in this country;’ ‘In Scotland they were not 
planted in the open fields;’ ‘People thought it, was 
the potato-apple,’ &c, 


Writing —‘ Every day in the winter-time four 
monks and two dogs go down one side of the pass, 
while the same number go down the other side. Even 
when the snow is very deep, the dogs never lose their 
way. Often both dogs and men have lost their own 
lives in this good work.’ 


Arithmetic.—A. (1) Multiply five hundred and 
seven thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight by 
eight thousand six hundred and seventy-nine. 

(2) Divide 13,426,900 by 298, 

(3) Divide 498,698 by 36 (using factors). 

(4) From £8,000 ros, 84d. take £709 13s. 119d. 

B. (1) Divide three hundred and fourteen thousand 
seven hundred and one by three hundred and eighty- 
nine, 

(2) 798,654 x 9,870. 

(3) Divide 408,965 by 48 (using factors). 

(4) Add together 4986 15s. 74d. + £8 gs. 73d. 
+ £7,090 138. 64d. + £89 16s. 8$d. + 175, S¥d. 
+ 114d, 


History.—Pupil teacher was asked to begin with the 
events in the life of Bruce after the fight at Methven 
Wood, and to question the class till the Independence 
of Scotland was acknowledged in 1328. 


Geography.—The following are samples of the 
questions asked ;— 


How many counties in Scotland? the largest? the 
smallest ? Countieson the Solway? most northerly? 
Where is the Caledonian Canal? What are the 
Grampians? What is meant by the borders? How 
does the Tay flow? What are the tributaries of the 
Tweed? Which is the largest town in Scotland? 
What is the port of Edinburgh? Name the Friths on 
the east, Name the islands im the Frith of Clyde, &c, 





SranparpD IV, 


Reading.—Books used—Chambers’ Graduated and 
Nelson’s Royal Scottish Readers. Reading from the 
former, ‘ A man overboard.’ 


Intelligence and Grammar were taken from the same 
lesson: ¢.g, What is a squall? a reef? bulwarks? 
quarter-deck ? &c. 


Parse.—off, series, ourselves, backwards, &c. 


Analyse.— The second mate sprang to the side of 
the first’ ; ‘cut away the lashing’; ‘ not long afterwards 
I turned my eyes to the southern horizon.’ 


Writing.—‘ He thought of no less a strange plan 
than to train a young cat to live harmlessly in the midst 
of his favourite songsters. Such is the force of habit, 
such the power of training, that, at last, he taught the 
mortal enemy of his winged pets to live, to eat, to 
drink and to sleep in the. midst of his little charges, 
without once attempting to devour or injure them, 
The cat suffered the little birds to play all kinds of 
tricks with her.’ 


Arithmetic.—A. (1) Multiply three hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds and sevenpence farthing by nine 
hundred and seventeen. 

(2) Divide £7,000 18s, 6d. by 694. 

(3) Reduce 3 square miles 160 acres to poles. 

(4) What money do I require to pay 27 men 3s. 44d 
each ? 

B. (1) Divide ten thousand and one pounds seven 
shillings and a penny by thirty-seven. 

(2) Multiply £4980 17s. 3$d. by 809. 

(3) How many square inches are there in seventy- 
nine square yards ? 

(4) How many seconds are there in a leap year? 


History.—Cause of battles, and leaders in the Civil 
War. Scotch affairs during the reigns of William IIL. 
and Anne. Meaning of Roundhead, Cavalier, Restora- 
tion, Revolution, Ironsides. 


Geography.—Wales—Counties, Capes, Bays, Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Towns, and Industries. Ireland—Chief 
Towns only. 


STANDARD VY. 


Reading.—Class-books—Chambers’ Graduated and 


Nelson’s Royal Scottish Readers. Lesson on ‘The 
Origin of Rivers, II. Meanings of Aqueous, pre 
cipitation, vapour, subterranean, diffused, congealed. 

Parsing and analysing taken from par. 7.—But, is 
produced, upwards, use ‘after’ as a conj., if, very, 
than. Point out the subordinate sentences and say 
what kind they are, and why. 


Writing.—‘ A little girl was learning a_ history 
lesson in the schoolroom of her own home. All the 
morning she had been reading it over and hearing It 
explained: by her governess, but no good came 
either the reading or the teaching.’ 


‘ The governess went over the lesson several times, 
explained the meaning and, for the last time, asked her 
pupil to read it over. After due time had been given 
the girl was examined as to her knowledge of the 
lesson ; but not a single answer could she give Co 
rectly. The governess lost patience with her, 
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threatened to punish her unless she could state where 
a certain treaty was signed. “Please, governess,” 
answered the young hopeful, “it was signed at the 
bottom of the page.” ’ 


Arithmetic.— 


(1) Find by Practice the value of 3,076 articles at 
£15 17s. rogd. each. ; 

(2) Make out and receipt the following bill :— 
134 yds. at 7$d. per yd.; 20 oz. tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
66 books at 12s. 8d. per dozen; 49 articles at 13d. 
ach. 

“G) If I am charged 52s. 6d. for the carriage of 
< tons 6 cwts., how much should I have to pay for 
the carriage of 55 tons ? 

(4) Multiply the sum of } and # by their difference. 


History.—Circumstances connected with the Rebel- 
lions of 1715 and 1745. Events for 1733, 1756, 1765, 
1789, 1798, 1805, and 1815. Principal events in the 
American War of Independence. 


Geography.—Maps professed—Italy, New Zealand, 
and Scandinavia. Class divided into sections A, B, 
and C. A drawing Italy, B, New Zealand, and C, 
Scandinavia. 


Questioned on New Zealand and Russia physically 
and politically. 


9 STANDARD VI. 


Reading was taken from the same books as 
Standard V. Grammar and Analysis were similarly 
tested, and from the same paragraph. 


Writing. — Essay on ‘ A Concert,’ ‘The Moon’ or 
‘A Harvest Field,’ 


Arithmetic.— 


(1) If 16 men do a piece of work in 40 days, how 
many men should be required to do four times as 
much in 30 days ¢ 

(2) Simplify 4& — 32 , 23 + 34) 

2-05 “7 — 05 

(3) Find the interest on £745 for 219 days at 
5 per cent. 

4. What decimal is } of a florin of +3 of £9 ? 





History.—Questions on Peninsular War, its causes, 
battles, and generals, French and English. Indian 
Mutiny, and recent events in Egypt. 


Geography.—India, Australia, and Africa were 
drawn, and exhaustive questions were asked on 
N. America. 

Repetition.— 

III. Lord Ullin’s Daughter. 
IV. Beth-Gelert. 

_Y. and VI. King John,—Nelson’s Issues. 

Each one repeated so many lines, and a few 
questions on scope and meaning followed the com- 
pletion of the recitation. 

Registers were tested in the usual fashion, and 


the General Register was considered correct after 
‘wo trials from Infant Schedule. 
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Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 
BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A., 
Ex-President of the N.U.E.T, 


XIV. 


As we remarked in an early paper of this series, the 
subjects for essays appointed in examinations are often 
given in the form of quotations from works which 
have been set for previous study. In such cases the 
quotation may be taken as a text to be expounded and 
illustrated, or as a thesis to be maintained. We have 
already included one subject of this kind in our 
specimen essays, taking for our text Bacon's saying, 
‘Writing maketh an exact man.’ 

It should be remembered, however, that when a 
text is thus prescribed, the essayist is not bound to 
adopt the opinion it expresses as entirely his own, 
He should feel at liberty to criticise, and, if he be so 
inclined, to combat the conclusion involved in the 
quotation. . 


In a government examination last year a subject 
wasgiven whichseems fairly open to such discriminating 
treatment. It was a quotation from Macaulay's essay 
on Milton, and we propose to take it as an example to 
illustrate this point. 


‘As CIVILISATION ADVANCES, POETRY ALMOST 
NECESSARILY DECLINES,’ 


In the early part of his remarkable essay on 
Milton, Lord Macaulay does an act of justice to the 
literary reputation of the poet when he controverts the 
opinion of Johnson and some other critics that the 
advantages of education and enlightenment which 
Milton enjoved warranted deductions being made 
from the indisputable merits of his great poems. The 
facts that Milton possessed vast stores of learning, 
that his training had been such as specially to fit him 
for a literary life, should not in the least detract from 
the claims of his marvellous genius to grateful and 
ungrudging recognition. But Macaulay was strongly 
possessed by a love of antithesis and apparent 
paradox. This led him to argue that Milton's learn- 
ing was rather a disadvantage to him as a poet, and 
that on this account his merit was all the greater, since, 
in his judgment, ‘ no poet had to struggle with more 
unfavourable circumstances.’ In the course of this 
argument he states this opinion, that ‘as civilisation 
advances, poetry almost necessarily declines.’ This 
he proceeds to support, to expand, and to illustrate, 
with that wealth of knowledge and facility of anti- 
thesis for which he was unrivalled. 


Referring to the great works of imagination produced 
in the dark ages, he says, ‘we do not admire them the 
more because they have appeared in the dark ages. 
On the contrary, we hold that the most wonderful and 
splendid proof of genius is a great poem produced in 
a civilised age.’ To us it seems that the sounder view 
is that genius is practically independent of special 
circumstances. ‘The poet is born, not made,’ His 
circumstances may affect the form of his works, as they 
undoubtedly did the form of Milton's; but the works 
will not be essentially more or less great. Genius is 
like a resistless force that overcomes all difficulties,— 
overbears all obstacles, It may be true that Milton 
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was born, as he himself was inclined to think, ‘an age 
too soon.’ The poet may often seem like one born 
‘out of due time’; but whether he has, or has not, the 
power of adapting himself to his special surroundings, 
the true genius rises superior to them. The new 
learning had spread considerably when Spenser and 
Shakespeare flourished. ‘The ‘Faust’ of Goethe was 
not hindered nor spoiled by its author's breadth of 
knowledge and enlightenment. If it is too early for 
us to place any of the Victorian poets on pedestals 
beside the great ‘makers’ of past ages, we may yet 
assure ourselves, with thankfulness, that our progress in 
science and material prosperity has not lessened the 
possibilities of such true poetry as Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Matthew Arnola, and William Morris have 
given us, 


We have referred to scientific progress. The 
relation of this circumstance to poetical genius is a 
favourite subj:ct with some critics, and Macaulay 
dwells much on it in the argument under examination. 
He says that ‘the vocabulary of an_ enlightened 
people is philosophical, that of a half-civilised people 
is poetical,’ and this corresponds to ‘a change in the 
nature of their intellectual operations—a change by 
which science gains and poetry loses.’ And again, 
‘as men know more and think more they make better 
theories and worse poems.’ Now Macaulay would 
not confine poetry to verse. He would, we believe, 
allow that there may be and have been prose poems. 
Would he deny to the marvellous prose of Ruskin the 
genuine qualities of poetry, because it is pervaded by 
an influence which comes from intimate acquaintance 
with scientific facts, and which renders its images, all 
glowing as they are, rigidly accurate as embodying 
truths of nature ? 


We know that many of the poets would hold 
with Macaulay in maintaining the antithesis of science 
to poetry. A sort of jealousy of science seems to have 
prevailed amongst the poets. Campbell in his Ode 
to the Rainbow gives expression to this feeling : 

* Triumphal arch that fill’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not oy philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still seem as to my childhood’s sight 
A midway station given, 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven ! 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yicld their place 

‘To cold material laws !’ 


Wordsworth, and after him Arnold, seem to have 
held similar opinions in a modified degree, and one 
at least of our great scientists might be quoted as a 
sort of personal witness on the same side of the 
question. In the deeply interesting chapter of auto- 
biography written by Darwin a few years before his 
death he tells us of a change that took place in his 
mind during the previous thirty years. ‘Up to the 
age of thirty,’ he says, ‘ poetry of many kinds, such as 
the works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me great pleasure ; and 





even as a schoolboy I took intense delight in 
Shakespeare Now for many years I cannot 
read a line of poetry. I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it 
nauseated me.’ Darwin, however, had the good 
sense to recognise in this a mental characteristic of an 
individual, and regarded it as a defect which proper 
treatment might have remedied. He goes on to say, 
‘if I had to live my life again, I would have made a 
rule to read some poetry and listen to some music at 
least once every week; for, perhaps, the parts of my 
brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of 
happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the 
intellect, and more probably to the moral character, by 
enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.’ 


On the other hand, Wordsworth, though he asserted 
the antithesis between science and poetry, held that 
the poet will ever follow the footsteps of the man of 
science, and clothe the knowledge he gains with a new 
garb of poetry, nay, ‘he will lend his divine spirit to aid 
in its transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus 
produced as a genuine and dear inmate of the house- 
hold of men.’ 


The discoveries of science do not rob us, as 
Campbell seemed to fear, of the lovely visions of the 
poet. They may reveal the unfitness and untruthfulness 
of some similes, but they also give fresh material for 
the fancy and the imagination to work upon. They 
enable poet-naturalists like Kingsley to write new 
fairy-tales, full of truth as well as beauty ; they open up 
a new world of fairy-like wonder and magnificence. 


If the rainbow is no longer for us a mine of ‘ gems 
and gold’ it has become the ‘ gamut of colour,’ illus- 
trating the harmony and beauty of all the works of 
nature. The discoveries of the physicist and the 
astronomer combine to give a new meaning to the 
‘music of the spheres.’ ‘The discovery of the trans- 
mutation of force gives rise to the expressive figure by 
which one of the most practical men of science 
described the force which drove his steam engine as 
‘ bottled-up sunshine." 


The truths of science admit, too, of poetical ex- 
pression :— 


‘ The very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source ; 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, - 
And guides the planets in their course.’ 

We are not then prepared to admit that civilisation 
and knowledge are so antagonistic to poetry as 
Macaulay asserted. Still, we do admit that there is an 
element of truth in his dictum. The truth lay oftener 
between the extremes in which his love of paradox and 
contrast often led him to indulge. Moreover, he was 
over-positive, and it was this failing that made Lord 
Melbourne wish that he were as sure of anything as 
Macaulay was of everything. 


If knowledge is only of the sort that puffs up with 
pride it may be fatal to true poetry. If learning 
delights in artificiality and over-refinement it may cramp 


and choke the poetical spirit. If science thinks only of 
material advantage, and civilisation manifests itself only 
in unlimited competition and enlightened self-seeking, 
poetry may decline under their influence. But there 
is a knowledge that ripens into wisdom; there 1s 4 
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science that seeks the truth and rejoices to find it. 


There is a civilisation which endeavours to elevate and_ 


harmonise all the powers of mind and heart in the 
community as in the individual. 


Nurtured by these, the spirit of poetry may live and 
flourish. And while our scientists study and subdue 
the forces of nature, and make them vassals to man’s 
will, and ministers to the general good, our poets may 
image forth the noblest deeds of the past and the 
present, and sing new and undying songs. 


(To be continued.) 
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My School Examination. 


- 2 


BY 1HE HEAD MASTER OF A PROVINCIAL BOARD 
SCHOOI, 


STANDARD I, 


Arithmetic.—The following sums were dictated :— 

1. A farmer had 107 sheep in one field, 85 in a 
second field, 6 in a third, 370 in a fourth, and 152 in 
a fifth field ; how many sheep had he altogether ? 

2. A farmer had 610 sheep, and sold 91 ; how many 
had he left ? 

3. A farmer had 4o1 pigs, and sold 102 ; how many 
had he left? 


Note.—The children were told that the first sum 
was addition, and that the second and third were 
subtraction. 


Writing.—Winter, face, wash, eyes, monkey, baby, 
child, street, bread, father. 


Mental Arithmetic.— 

1. How many halfpenny oranges could you get for 
a shilling ? 

2. If these were given to a class of 31 boys, one 
each, how many would be without one? 

3. If I bought 7 more, what would they cost ? 

4. If I gave a shilling, what change should I get ? 
ai as many halfpenny oranges could you get for 
6. If I divided them among a number of boys, 
giving two each, how many boys were there ? 

7. A boy had 3 pockets and 10 marbles in each 
pocket. He gave 5 away ; how many had he left? 

8. There were 4 desks, and 9 boys in each desk 


except the last desk, which had two short. How many 
were in the desks ¥ 


Geography.—1. Who have seen the sun rise and set ? 
. Where does the sun rise and set ? 
- What does the sun do? 
. When does the sun rise and set ? 
- Where does the sun go to when it sets? 
_6. Does the sun rise at the same place as it set the 
night before ? 
7. When is the sun highest ? 
8. When is the sun lowest ? 
9. What is the compass for ? 
10, Point to the N., S., E., and W. 
11. Suppose I say that N. is S., how can you show 
me IT am wrong ? 


12, Tell me another way. 





13. Who have seen a compass ? 

14. What can you tell me about it ? 

15. If I was walking with my face to the sun at 
noon, which way was I going ? 

16. I then turned round and came back, Which 
way did I go then? 

17. What direction is that wall ? 

18. What is that line called where the sky and 
earth seem to meet ? 

19. Does the sun move ? 

20. How many ways does it move ? 

21. What is this? (Pointing to the plan of the 
school. ) 

22. What is ita plan of? 

23. What kind of a plan is it? 

24. What are these red marks for? (Desks.) 

25. If I went up this school:room, which direction 
shall I go? 

26. If I went down the road into the town, which 
direction shall I go? 

27. What is this straight line for? (Wall.) 

28. How would you find the length of it? 


STanDARD II. 


Arithmetic.—The following sums were dictated, the 
children standing back to back :— 
1. I have 25,012 sheep and I sell 5,019. How 


many have I left ? 19,993. Ans. 
2. Tom has 7,064 marbles, and Bill te 590 times 
as many. How many has Bill? 4,167,760, Ans. 


3. If I divide 33,150 nuts among 8 boys, how many 
will each boy get ? 4,143 + 6 over. Ans. 





Note.—The children were told that the first sum 
was subtraction, the second multiplication, and the 
third division. 

Dictation,—These large herds of wild deer have 
keen ears and noses, so that the deer hunters have to 


be very careful how they approach them, and for this 
reason the sport is called deer-stalking. 


Mental Arithmetic.— 


1. A man has 96 sheep in one field and 45 in 
another. How many has he altogether? 141. 
2. How many will he have, if he take two out of 


one field ? 139. 
3. How many eggs at 14d. each can you get tia, 
4. 


. How many can you get for 3s. ? 

. How many shillings are there in £1 ? 

. How many are there in a £5 note? I 

. How many halfpennies are there in gd. ? 

. How many twenties are there in 1,000? 50. 

. How many boys can get 6d. each out of 2s. 7 
4. 


10, How many fours are there in 12? 3. 


11. If I divide #1 among 10 boys, how much is 
that each ? 2s. 


12. How many eights are there in 32 ? “4: 
13. How many make a dozen ? 12. 
14. What is the half of 9? 45. 


15. In each of 6 desks there are 9 boys, except in 
the last desk where two are missing. How many boys 
are there altogether ¢ 52. 
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16. A boy sells evening papers at 4d. each. He 
takes 1s., 1d., and 4d. How many papers does he 


sell ? 27. 
17. If he sold 9 more, how much would he have? 
1s, 6d. 


18. How many tens are there in 1,800? 180. 
Geography.—Inspector drew a diagram on the 
blackboard, 

1. If there is a mountain here, and a mountain 
here, &c., what would you call them? (Mountain 
group.) 

2. Name a mountain group in England ? 

3. What is this called? (Drawing mountain range.) 

Tell me the name of one in England. 

5. If I walk between this mountain chain and this 
mountain range, what am T walking in ? 

6. There are some little valleys among this mountain 
group. What are they called? (Dales.) 

7. What should I find in this valley? (River.) 

8. How can I tell whether I am walking up or down 
the valley ? 

9. What is the beginning of a river called 

10. If I follow the river this way, am I going up or 
— hill ? 

. How do you know I am going down hill ? 

12. Have you ever seen water flow up hill ? 

13. What should I find at the very beginning of a 
river? (High ground.) 

14. What else should I find ? (Spring.) 

15. What is a spring? 

16. How does the Water get into the ground ? 

(Inspector drew a diagram of hill side showing soil, 
gravel clay, and stone, and wanted the children to 
point out where the spring would be formed.) 

17. If I follow the river, do I find it gets smaller or 
greater ? 

18. Why does it get greater ? 

19. What are little rivers called, which flow into 
larger ones ? 

20. What is the place called where the sea washes 
the land. (Drawing coast-line.) 

21. Why isn’t the coast line straight ? 

22. Which parts of the coast are more easily washed 
away ? 

23. What is this? (Pointing to diagram of bay.) 

24. Why is it called a bay ? 

25. What is this? (Gulf.) 

26. Whatisthis? (Vointing to end of peninsula.) 

27. What is a promontory ? 

28. What is this? (Pointing to a peninsula.) 

29. Why is it called a peninsula ? 

30. What is this piece of land called? 
off the isthmus.) 

31. If the isthmus was water, what would that water 
be called ? 


(Rubbing 


The following questions were asked by another 
Inspector : 

32. As I came to school this morning, I noticed I 
had high ground on my right hand and on my left. 
What should you say I was in? 

33. What is a valley? 

34. Who has ever seen a valley ? 

35. What valley are we in now? 

36. What should we very likely find in a valley ? 

37. What is the land on either side of a river called ? 

38. What river is nearest the school ? 








39. If I walk up one of the sides of the valley to 
the very top and look over, what should I see? (Another 
river.) 

40. What should I be standing on? (Watershed or 
water-parting. ) 

41. Who has ever seen an island ? 

42. What island are we living on now ? 


Grammar.—1. How many parts of speech have you 
learnt about ? 

2. Are all words either nouns or verbs ? 

3. How many different parts of speech are there ? 

4. ‘ Birds-——in the air.” What word might I put 
in there ? 

5. What is the word ‘ fly’? 

6. Is ‘fly’ always a verb? 

7. What other part of speech may it be? 

8. Make a sentence with ‘ fly’ as a noun. 

g. Make a sentence with ‘ fly’ as a verb. 

10. Tell me any other word which may be either a 
noun or a verb. 

11, Make a sentence with ‘fire’ as a noun. 

12, Make a sentence with ‘fire’ as a verb. 

13. ‘Soon you shall have your dinner.’ 
noun, 

14. Give the verb. 

15. ‘ You shall go home directly.’ 

16, Give the verb. 

17. What is a noun? 

18. Point out a noun in the room. 

19. Is this book a noun? 

20. What belonging to this book is a noun P 

21. What must every sentence contain ? 

22. Can you make a sentence without a verb ? 

23. Can you make one without a noun ? 

24. Try. 


Give the 


STANDARD III. 
Arithmetic—The following were among the 
questions :— 

1. A boy had 24 boxes of marbles, each containing 
144. He divided them equally amongst 18 boys. 
How many should each receive ? 192 marbles. 

2. At a school there were 317 children: each child 
had three buns given to it, and 49 remained. How 
many were there at first ? 1,000 buns. 

3. A man earned £1 12s. 6d. weekly. He paid 
41 os. 5d. for food, 6s. 5d. for rent, and 3s, 2d. for 
clothes. How much did he save weekly? 2s. 6d. 


4. From £907,660 16s. 7d. take £524,426 os 6 os 24d. 
£, 383,234 16s. 44d. 
5: ‘Multiply four hundred thousand and eight by six 


thousand and eighty. 2,432,048,640. 
6. Add together £6,544 12s. 9}d., 4548 16s, 114d. 
£64,784 198. 1ofd,, £64 6s. 24d., and £864,981 
18s. 64d. £936,924 18s. 4d. 
7. From £84,670 16s. 84d. take £9,420 198. 244. 
£75,248 175. cid. 


Dictation —As soon as they see the rice, they 
become more eager and curious about the business. 
To excite them still more, the man pitches a handful 
of rice amongst them, and then goes quietly away, 
leaving the cocoa-nut lying on the ground, 
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Mental Arithmetic :— 
. How many 6s. 8d. are there in #1 ? 
. How many 3s. 4d. are there in £1? 
. How many 1s. 8d. are there in £1? ’ 
. How many rod. are there in £1? 24. 
. How many rod. are there in £10? 240. 
. How many rod. books could I buy for a sovereign? 
24. 
. How many rod. books could I buy for £10? 
240. 


Geography. —1. Why do Yorkshire people say that 
the North Sea belongs to them? (Because the rivers 
of their county flow into it.) 

2. What range of mountains runs down England? 

3. What river of Yorkshire flows into the North Sea? 

4. What sea would Lancashire people claim as 
theirs ? 

5. What rivers of Lancashire flow into the Irish 
Sea ? 

6. Why are the Yorkshire rivers longer than the 
Lancashire rivers. 


Grammar.—t, What is an adjective ? 

2. Give sentences containing adjectives. 

3. ‘It is a lovely day.’ What part of speech is 
lovely ? 

4. Why might you think that lovely is an adverb? 

5. What is an adverb ? 

6. What do adverbs do? 


Inspector took a book and read a few sentences, 
and esked for adjectives and adverbs. 


STANDARD IV. 


Arithmetic.—1, £807 138. 104d. x 83. 
£67,038 11s. 74d, 
2. Divide £9,036 7s. od. by.97. 
£93 35. i}d 
3. In 4 tons 11 cwt. 3 qrs., how many ounces afe 
there ? 164,416 ounces. 
4. If I walk a mile in 144 minutes, how far should 
I walk in 7 hours 15 minutes? 30 miles. 


1. £76 15s 39d. x 84. £,6,448 6s. 3d. 
2. Divide £61,605 7s. 6d. by 78. £789 16s. 3d. 
3. Reduce 544,500 sq. feet toacres, 12 ac, 210. 

4. A purse contained an equal number of half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, The amount in the 
purse was 4,3 4s, How many coins of each kind 
were there ? 16 coins of each kind. 

1. £84 17s. 73d. x 68. £5,771 19s. 11d. 

. Divide £34,483 19s. o}d. by 57. 
£4,604 19s. 73d. 
- Reduce 218,889 square feet to acres. 
5 ac. 4 po. 
- How much coffee at 1s. 8}d. per lb. could I get 
for 27 yards of calico at 74d. per yard ? 10 lbs, 























Dictation —When one of these roosting places is 
discovered, the people of the surrounding district 
asten to the spot with fowling pieces, long poles, 
bludgeons, sulphur-pots, and other means of destruc- 
tion. In a few hours they obtain many sackfuls of 


pigeons, with which they load their horses, and then 
return home, 
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Mental Arithmetic.—The following questions were 
asked by the teacher :— 


1. Give the aliquot parts of £1. 
2, What is the cost of 480 articles at 6s. 8d. 7 ? 
160, 
3. To how many boys could 3s. 4d. be given out of 
47? 42. 
4. What is the G.C.M. of 16 and 24 ? “8. 
5. Whats the L.C,M. of r2, 6, and 8? 24. 
What measure must be used to measure exactly the 
contents of two barrels, containing respectively 16 


and 36 gallons? 4 gallons. 
* >. What would be the cost of the contents of both 


barrels at 2s. 6d. a gallon? 6 ros. 
8. What fraction is equal to $? 4. 
g. If 3 be taken from anything, what fraction will 
remain ? i 
Geography.—The following questions were asked 
by the teacher :-— 


1. What country is north of our own ? 

2. How may we get to it? 

3. What district are we in now? 

4. What is the name given to a larger district in 
the south of Scotland ? 

5. What divides Scotland into two parts? 

6. Why is it called Caledonian f 

7. Name the towns at the northern and southern 
ends and one in the centre? 

8. ‘How was it formed ? 

g. What is its use ? 

10, Name some important towns in Scotland. 

11. For what are they famous ? 

12, What is the largest town ? 

13. Is it the capital ? 

14. Name the capital. 

15. What port stands for it ? 

16. How can you get from Scotland to Ireland ? 

17. What province should we be in ? 

18, How many provinces are there ? 

19. Name them. 

20, Why is Ulster the most important province ? 

21, Why is linen manufactured there ? 

22. Name any other important towns, 

23. What is Londonderry famed for ? 

24. What rivers drain Ulster ? 

25. What towns are at the mouths ? 

26. For what are they famed ? 

27. What great natural feature is in the North of 
Treland ? 

28, What must we cross to reach one of our im- 
portant possessions ? 

29. What great river should we enter ? 

30. Describe its course. 

31. What are the towns on its banks, and for what 
are they noted ? 

32. Name a river flowing north. 

33. Name one flowing west. 

34. Fame one flowing to an inland sea, 

35. Name the various provinces, 

36. What particular industry are the people engaged 
in in each province ? 

37- To which part would farmers emigrate ? 

38. How do the people of Manitoba trade with the 
people of the N.W. Territory ? 

39. What would be the kind of trade ? 
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40. What is meant by lumbering ¢ 

41. Describe the climate of Canada. 

42. What amusements have they ? 

43. What is the Capital ? 

44. Why is Ottawa the Capital ? 

45. Whom do the people of Canada trade with ? 

46. What are the exports ? 

47. Name the railway in this part. 

48. For what are the rivers Fraser and Simpson 
noted ? 

49. What are the tributaries of the St. Lawrence ? 

50. What island stands in its gulf? 

51. What separates Nova Scotia from the mainland ? 

52. What does Nova Scotia mean? 

53. What name is given to Prince Edward’s Island ? 


Grammar.—A verse was chosen from the recitation, 
and the inspector questioned on transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs. Questions were asked on nouns used as 
adjectives, uses of adverbs, and searching questions of 
persons and cases of pronouns by means of incorrect 
sentences. 


STANDARD V, 
Arithmetic. 


1. Bill:— 
16 pieces of cloth at 9}d. per piece ; 
8 " - a6. 18d, » 
3 squares of glass at 1s. 7d. per square ; 
3 men’s wages for 14 days at 5s. 6d, each per day. 
£2 19s. 2d. 


2. Find the cost of 132 sq. yds. 2ft. 48in. at 2s. rod. 


per square yard. £18 4s. 8}d. 
3.2 +4 — 2. ib 
4. A garrison of 210 men has provisions for 25 days. 

How many days would the provisions last, if the gar- 


rison was increased by 30 men ? a1} days. 


1. How many yards of road will a man do in 
28 days, if he make 12 po. 4 yds. in 5 days? 
392 yards or 1 fur. 31 po. 15 yds. 
2. From 4 + } take 4 + 4. J. 
3. What is the value of 17 bus. 1 gal. 2 qts. at 
148. 10d. per bushel ¥ £12 14s. 113d. 
4. Bill:— 
6 doz. slates at 34d. each; 
4 doz. books at 1s. gd. per doz. ; 
2 maps at 14s. each; 
Discount at 2d. in the shilling. 








£2 6s. 8d. 


1. Find the value of 387} articles at 3s. 9d. each. 


£72 138. 1}d. 
2. Bill:— 


3 loads, each 28 ewt., at 74d. per cwt. ; 
154 cwt. of coke at 4d. per cwt. ; 
s* | - 1s. 14d. per cwt, ; 
Carting 8s. £3 108. 2d. 
. el 
3 4 t+i- i Zz 
4. A man rented 8 acres at £12 10s. per acre. 
He let it in allotments, each 20 poles, at 2 guineas a 
year. What does he gain yearly ¢ ,34 8s. 


25+ 5+} a 
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3. A man works for 7 weeks 4 days 6 hours at 
£1 13s. 9d. per week. Find his wages. 


£13 Is. a 
4. I gave £496 10s. 6d. for 63 yards ; what should 
I give for 84 yards ? £662 os. 8d. 


Dictation —The Independents differed from the 
Puritans in separating themselves entirely from the 
Established Church. One of their congregations, 
expecting no favour at home, passed over to Holland, 
that brave little Republic which had just wrested its 
freedom from the iron hand of Spain, and now oflered 
a refuge to all who were oppressed. But they were 
English at heart, and desired to live under the laws 
and educate their children in the language of their 
fathers. 


Composition.—A cunning dog. 

A friend of mine owned two dogs, one being a large 
mastiff, and the other a small terrier. When I was visiting 
him, I was aroused by the little dog barking every night. 
I accordingly asked my friend for an explanation, and he 
gave me the following :—Both the dogs occupy the 
same kennel, and the mastiff, thinking that might is 
right, always secures the warmest corner. Every 
night the terrier runs round and begins to bark, as if 
someone was in the yard. The mastiff comes out to 
see what is the matter, when the little dog pops into 
the snug corner. ‘Thus it goes on deceiving the big 
dog, which never gets any wiser. 

STANDARD VI, 

Arithmetic.— 

1. Find the interest on £586 18s, 10d. for 34 years, 
at 4} per cent ? £85 6s. 1°81d. 

2. If a 4d. loaf weighs 3 Ibs. when wheat is 57s. a 
qr., what ought it to weigh when wheat is 64s. 6d. 
per qr? 27% lbs. 

3. Simplify :— 


34 + 24 
3 


x 2i, 35. 
3 3 353 
1. From *3087 — ‘oo49 take 17°415 + *387 ? 
16, 
2. Bring 4%, of 6s. 8d. to the decimal of £2?" 
"03125. 
3. If 1 oz. cost £3 17s. 10}d., what will 767} oz. 
cost ? £2,905 0s. 3d. 
4. A man spent } of his money, and he found that 
‘75 of what he had left was 6°25s.; what did he own 
at first ? rs. 8d, 
1. If certain provisions will last 112 men 12 weeks, 
how long will they last 225 men P 5g Weeks. 
2. What is the interest on #125 15s. at 2) per 
cent. for 3} years ? £11 0s. ojd. 
3. If a man sold } of a cheese and + of the 
remainder, and found he had 2 Ibs, left, what did the 
cheese weigh ? 28 lbs. 


Compesition.—The following subjects were given to 
Standards VI. and VIT.:— 

How to manage a pony; what I have seen since 
entering school at 9 o'clock; how I spent last 
Saturday ; boots and shoes; a journey to the North 
Pole; a circus; bees; pigs; description of the 
stations in the town; Saturday night in the town; 
description of the fair held in the town; hats and 
caps; description of the first class; how the English 
are governed, 
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STANDARD VII. 


Arithmetic —The following were three of the ques- 
tions :— | 

1, If A can do a piece of work in 12 days, B in 15 
days, and C in 20 days, in what time will they do it 
all working together ? 5 days. 

2. If 9 men earn £11 5s. in 5 days working 7} 
hours a day, in what time will 12 men earn £10 
working 8 hours a day ? 3% days. 

3. If 9 Ibs. of tea cost 17°625s., and 8 lbs. of 
another kind cost 17°083s., what is the average price 


ome tT. 


Sranparps V., VI., anp VII. 


Mental Arithmetic.— 

. How many pence ina £? 
2. How many rod. ina £? 

. What is the cost of 24 books at 8s. 4d. each 
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. What are 4 times 28? 
. How many eights in 112? 
. How many times is 16 contained in it? 
. How many times is 32? 
8. How many times is 64 ? 
g. How many times is 128 ? 


—_ 
_ 
N 
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Geogrophy— The World.— 


1. What ocean did Columbus see when he dis- 
covered America ? 

2. What is the most important country in North 
America ? 

3. What is the American flag ? 


4. How many states were they when they first 
joined ? 


5. What is the commercial capital of the United 
States ? 
6. What is the political capital ? 
7. What is the largest town in the States ? 
8. Tell me a country near ours with a town larger 
than the capital ? 
g. What is the chief river of North America ? 
10. What is the chief tributary ? 
11. What are the mountains of North America 
called ? 
12. Tell me a range in the United States, 
13. What is the most important country in South 
America? 
. Tell me the rivers of Brazil. 
. What is the capital of the La Plata State? 
- Which is called the Dark Continent ? 
. Tell the rivers of Africa, 
. What are the chief towns in Africa? 
. What part of Africa belongs to England ? 
- What did people flock to Cape Colony for ? 
- Which is the chief country in Asia ? 
. Tell me the rivers of China. 
. What are the chief mountains in China ? 
- What are the highest points ? 
- What is there peculiar about China ? 
- What is China noted for ? 
- Which rivers in Asia run into the Arctic Ocean ? 





Grammar.— 


1. What kind of words did you first use when you 
were young ? 
2. What did-you want to do with those words ? 
3. What other word did you have to use before you 
could talk about them ? 
4. What did you form by doing this ? 
5. What js a sentence ? 
6. What word do you use to tell you different 
kinds ? 
7. What word do you use to prevent you using one 
word over again ? 
8. What word to tell you the manner, &c, ? 
g. Now, what word which shows the position, as oa 
or under the table ? 
10. Then what word for joining purposes ? 
11, What have we been doing all this time ? 
The following sentence was written on the board :— 
‘We, ignorant of ourselves, often beg our own 
harm, which the wise powers deny us for our good.’ 
. Which is the principal sentence ? 
. Read it in its simplest form. 
. Which is the subordinate sentence ? 
. What kind is it ? 
. What is the sentence called that depends on 
another ? : 
17. What is the one called it depends on? 
18. Analyse the principal sentence. 
19. What case is the object ? 
20. What kind of a verb is it ? 
21. Why? 
. Analyse the subordinate sentence. 
. What does which relate to ? 
. Parse we, ask, harm, which. 
. What part of speech is ignorant ? 
. Why do you like to parse a prepositional 
phrase ? 


STANDARD V, 


1. Form objectives from elephant, infant, favour, 
fear, traitor. 


2. Form nouns from true, sagacious, pure, 
3. Form verb from pure. ‘ 


STANDARDS VI, anp VII. 


1, Give the meanings of the following prefixes :— 
Post, cis, contra, vice, bene, male, preter, juxta, in 
(with verb), in (with adjective), 

2. Name the country which means across the valley. 

3. What does ad mean? Give the other forms. 


Music. 


Division II,—Sranparps I, anp II, 


. Note Test.—From Modulator. 
. Ear Test—i' td's; mf s;dms;drm 
. Song Test. 


Division III.—Sranparps III, anp IV, 


. Note Test—From Modulator. 
. Ear Test-—mfs;asd'; d'l f. 
. Song Test. 
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Division IV.—Sranparps V., VI., anp VII. 

1. Note Test—madsfrdns ‘dt s,lord 
‘gmnisdfrd 

2. Time Test—1 |1 3:1 w 2 |) 312:1 | 
12 ws) $2 se s iS-.23 333 (1 s—G 

3. Ear Test—sltd;lesf;flea;d'rfn; 
@fis;sd'nd. 

4. Song Test. 

5. Tunes sol-faed from memory. Test given to sol-fa 
a tune never taken before, viz., ‘God save the Queen.’ 


Model Anstoers to Pupil Teacher 
Examination Papers. 
Ocroser, 1889. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
Arithmetic. 
BOYS ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including Question 4, if you cau.) 
1. Reduce $$ and 34% to their lowest terms, and express 
their difference as a decimal. 


2. What fraction of 50 yds. 2 ft. 10 in. is 29 yds, 4 in. ? 

3. Find the value of “4375 of a pound + °375 of a crown 
— ‘8125 of a shilling; and reduce the result to the decimal of 
Its, 3d. 

4. Prove that 4 = }4. 

What fraction of a guinea together with £4 2s. 6d. is equi- 
valent to £5°7? 


(1) O22, a8} 


§52)644(1 228)285(1 
92)552(6 57)228(4 
Divide each fraction by the G.C.M. of its numerator and de- 
nominator. 
$—?% 
30 — 28 
35 
: Wy = 2 10$71428. Ans. 

(2) 

29 yds. 4 in. yds, ft. in, yds. ft. in. 
soyds, 2it. 1oin. 29 0 4 50 2 10 
PEE: i 3 

= ¥ Ss 152 
bE Ans, 12 12 
Loss 135 
(3) "43754 = 875 
375 cr. = «=: 1°75 
10°625 
"8125s. = "8125 
9°38125 
tis. 3d. = 1125) 
Mult, by 8 
_ 76°5 
go 


ion 7°65 





(4) $ = 1%. 

In ¢ the unit is divided into five parts, and four of the parts 
are taken ; in the second fraction the unit 1s divided into 15 parts, 
and 12 of these are taken. ‘There are thus 3 times as man 
parts taken in the second fraction as in the first fraction, but it 
takes 3 parts of the second fraction to make one part of the first 
fraction, .", the 12 parts of the second fraction are equal to 
4 parts of the first fraction; .*. $ = }4. 


Mlustration.—Divide 15 ins. into § parts, and take four parts, 
the result will be 12 ins.; but yy = rin, .°. 12inm. = }$; and 
¢ = 12ins., ..% =} 

4£5'7 — £4 23. Od. 
= £5°7 — £4°125 

= I" 


£1575 


I guinea 


ge CSTE Ans. 
= to i Ans 


GIRLS ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including Question 4, if you can.) 


1. Find, dy practice, the cost of 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs. at £15 
per ton, and explain by what other method besides Practice this 
calculation could be made, and what is the advantage of doing 
it by Practice. 


2. Make out a bill for the following :— 


2 dozen pairs of gloves at 2s, 114d. a pair. 

38 yards of flannel at 93d. per yard. 

A gross of buttons at 3}d. per dozen. 

108 yards of trimming at 1s. 3$d. per dozen yards. 


3. Work out these calculations by the simplest processes known 
to you :— 

What will 67 umbrellas cost at 3s. 4d. each? 

What is the worth of 97 half-crowns? 

If there is 19s. 114d, in each of 8 boxes, how much money 
have I? 

Find the cost of 61 books at 9}d. each. 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 17822 and 17803, 
Prove that it is the greatest common measure. 








(1) Zs 4 
15 © © = cost of 1 ton 
5 cwt, = } ton 3%§ © = , Scwt 
Iewt. = tof 5c. Ss Om » Sia 
2qr = fof tic. 7 6 = *, Se 
Iqr. = sof 2q. 39. @ - eB Qh 
14 lbs, = $0f 1 q. 110} = ,, 14lbs. 
71b. = of 14 lbs. 11 = , 7ibe 
£54 = ,, 6cwt. 3qrs. 2ilbs. 








The sum might have been worked by Simple Proportion. 
The advantage gained by practice is that the method is shorter, 
for the price of 1 lb. would have had to be found by dividing by 
2240, and then that answer would have required multiplying by 
the number of lbs. in 6 cwt. 3 qr. 21 lbs. 


(2) 


Mrs. Jones, 


London, Oct. 19th, 1889. 
Bought of Wm. Brown. 





‘3 Zand 
2 doz. pairs gloves at 2s 114d. per pair w 3st @ 
38 yds. flannel at 92d. per nd | f. I 10 10} 
I gross buttons at 3}d. per doz. o 3 3 


198 yds. trimming at 1s. 34d. per doz. yards 11 3 
£6 6 5 
(3) 3s. 4d. = $f, .*. } of 67 = £11 3s. 4d. 
2s, 6d. = $4, .°. of 97 = £12 2s. 6d. 
Take 8 times $d, from £8 = £7 19s. 6d. 
5 doz. and 1 at o}d. 
= (9s. 3d. X 5) + OF = £2 78. Ofd. 


(4) 17803)17822(1 
17803 
19)17803(937 
171 
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Any number which measures the above two numbers will 
measure their difference, viz., 19. It will also measure any 
multiple of 19, as 19 X 937 = 17803. And 19 measures itself. 

.*, it will measure 17803 + 19 = 17822. 

And no number greater than 19 can measure the given 
numbers, for it has been shown that it measures them both, and 
must measure their difference, and no number greater than 19 
can measure 19. 

.”. 19 is the greatest common measure. 


Composition, 


[The following passage was read /wice distinctly, and then the 
substance of it had to be written down from memory. | ° 


A sudden storm drove several ships from their anchors, and 
it being low water, one of them struck the ground at a consider- 
able distance from the shore, when the sea made a clean breach 
over her. “There was not a vestige of hope for the vessel, such 
was the fury of the wind and the violence of the waves. There 
was nothing to tempt the boatmen on shore to risk their lives in 
saving either ship or crew, for nota farthing of salvage was to be 
looked for. But the daring intrepidity of the boatmen was not 
wanting at this critical moment. No sooner had the brig 
grounded’ than Simon Pritchard, one of the many rsons 
assembled along the beach, threw off his coat and called out, 
‘Who will come with me and try to save that crew.’ Instantly 
twenty men sprang forward, with ‘I will,’ ‘and I.’ But seven 
only were wanted ; and running down a boat into the surf, they 
leaped in and dashed through the breakers, amidst the cheers 
of those on shore. How the boat lived in such a sea seemed a 
miracle; but in a few minutes, impelled by the strong arms of 
these gallant men, she flew on and reached the stranded ship, 
‘catching her on the top of a wave’; and in less than a quarter 
of an hour from the time the boat left the shore, the six men 
who composed the crew of the collier were landed safe on 
Walmer Beach. 


Grammar. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 


But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast ; 

The breath of heaven must swell the sail, 
Or all the toil ts lost, 


Parse the words printed in italic, 


2. Say how many sentences there are in the foregoing extract, 
and what are their subjects, predicates, and other parts. 


2 


_ 3. By means of adding syllables, form verbs from the follow- 
ing words :— 
Pure. Crystal, Fast. Clean. Assassin, 

4. Give some examples of the use of the same word both as 
a preposition and a conjunction ; and say how you know the dif- 
ference, 

5. Give the plurals of these words :— 

Child. Staff. Gas, Ruby. Tooth 


Alone—adj. of qual., qual. ‘ oars.’ 
can—aux, verb to ‘ prevail,’ indicating pot. mood. 
prevail—verb, reg. intr., act., inf., gov. by ‘can.’ 
can prevail—verb, reg. intr., act., pot., pres., 3rd pers, 
plur., agreeing with its nom, ‘ oars,’ 
cocst—noun, com., neut., 3rd sing., obj. case gov. by trans, 
verb ‘to reach,’ 
must—aux, verb to ‘ swell,’ indicating pot. mood. 
swell—verb, reg. trans., act., inf, gov. by ‘must.’ 
must swell—verb, reg. trans., act., pot., pres., 3rd sing., 
_ agreeing with its nom. ‘ breath,’ 
all—adj. of quantity, qual. ‘ toil,’ 
fotl—noun, com., neut., sing., 3rd, nom, case to ‘is lost,’ 
‘s—aux, verb to ‘ lost,’ indicating pass. voice, 
. a part. of the verb ‘to lose,’ referring to ‘ toil,’ 
5 ‘ost—verb, irreg. trans., pass., ind, sing., agreei 
with its nom. * toil. ty re Rae ee 
(2) Three 


a) Connective: But 


Syphy 
ou’). and erlargement : oars alone 
Pred. : can prevail 

Eat, of Pred.: ne'er 

énair, Obj. : to reach the distant coast. 





(6) Subj., &c. The breath of heaven 
Pred. ; must swell 
O67. : the sail, 
(c) Connective: Or 
Subj, Sc. :. All the toil 
Pred.: is lost. 


(3) Pure—purify. 
Crystal—crystallize. 
Fast—fasten. 
Clean—cleanse. 
Assassin—assassinate, 

(4) No one was present du¢ me (prep.). 

You may go dut I won't (conj. ). 
In the first sentence du¢ means except, and is used to govern me, 
in the objective case : in the second it connects two sentences, 
Will you go to the shop /or the flour ? (prep. ). 
You might go, for I am tired (conj. ). 
Here for is used to govern flour in the obj. case in the first 
sentence, and is a preposition, while in the second sentence it 
joins the two sentences ‘ you might go’ and ‘I am tired.’ 


‘s) 5 children ; staff, staves; gas, gases; ruby, rubies ; 
tooth, teeth, 


Geography. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three questions only, and include 1 or 5.) 


1. Draw a map showing rivers, mountains, and the position 
of six seaports of ‘ 
(a) England ; 
or (6) Ireland. 

2. State the position as accurately as you can, and say what 

you know of each of the following :— 
Rockhampton, New Westminster, Valentia Island, Oban, 

St. yrs ward St. Albans, 


3. Name three important rivers in Scotland, State where 
they rise, what important towns are on their banks, and what is 
the principal commercial importahce of these towns, 

4. Say what you know of the political and commercial con- 
dition ot New South Wales and West Australia. 


5. Explain the terms water-shed, water-parting, river basin, 
with especial reference to the rivers Severn and St, Lawrence. 


(2) Rockhampton, on the Fitzroy River, co, Livingstone, east 
coast of Queensland, Australia, just within the tropics ; a thriving 
town, 

New Westminster, twenty miles from the mouth of the Frazer 
River in B, Columbia ; former capital ; salmon fisheries; beau- 
tiful situation, healthy climate. 

Valentia Island, off the coast of Kerry, West of Ireland, in 
about lat. 52° N. and long. 10° 30' W. ; fertile; slate quarries ; 
the British terminus of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

Oban, on western coast of Argyleshire, Scotland, bay pro- 
tected by the island of Kerrera; central tourist station for W. 
of Scotland, 

St. Andrews, in co. Fife, east coast of Scotland, ancient 
university. 

St, Albans, on Midland Railway, about 30 miles from London, 
in Herts., abbey, now head of bishopric. 

(3) Clyde, Forth, Tay. 

The Clyde rises in the S. of Lanarkshire, not far from 
the source of the Tweed, and flows-in a N,W. direction, 
— Hamilton, Glasgow, Dumbarton and Greenock, Glasgow 

as cotton mills, engineering, glass and chemical works and 
shipbuilding yards, as well asa vast import and export trade, 
being the first port in Scotland. Dumbarton has shipbuilding 
yards, and Greenock, shipbuilding, sugar refining and trade as a 


rt. 

The Forth rises on Ben Lomond and flows east past Stirling, 
noted for tweeds, Alloa, for its breweriesand yarns, and Edinburgh, 
the capital, with Leith its port, noted also for shipbuilding. 

The Tay rises in Loch Tay, and has on its banks Aberfeldy, 
Dunkeld, Perth and Dundee. Perth has large dye works, while 
Dundee has large linen, jute and hemp industries, and ship- 
building, and is the chief place for whalers and sealers for the 
Arctic Ocean, 


(4) New South Wales is a colony under a governor appointed 
by the Crown, a legislative council appointed by the governor, 
and a legislative assembly elected by the people generally. 














a 
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Perfect freedom in religious matters exists, and education is free 
and good. Having great mineral wealth in coal, gold, copper, 
silver and mercury ; and having rich pasture a agricultural 
land, the colony has great commercial prosperity. 

West Australia is just asking for a representative government, 
being still a crown colony. It has never attained the commercial 
prosperity of the other Australian colonies, The population is 
only seme 30,000, Its chief export is wool. Its commercial 
prosperity is retarded by want of railway communication and 
uncertainty of prosperity through the droughty nature of the 
climate. 


5) Watershed is the whole of the Slope towards the bed of the 
river; waver-farting is the line which determines the drainage 
area, the ridge between two watersheds, Sometimes the words 
are used as synonyms, 

The water-parting of the Severn runs through Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, to Gloucestershire, and through 
Montgomery, Radnor, and Hereford, “The water-parting of the 
St. Lawrence is the ridge of the Wotchish Mountains on the 
north, and the Notre Dame Mountains on the south. 


History. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer tro questions only.) 


1. Name the principal Roman stations and roads, Give some 
names of places which point to a Roman, Danish, or Saxon 
origin, 

What events are connected with these names :—Caractacus, 
Boadicea, Agricola, Carausius? Give dates, 

2. What do you know of Augustine, Penda, and Dunstan? 
Give the steps by which the Kingdom of Wessex became 
supreme over the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy. 

3. Say briefly what you consider important in the reigns of 
Egbert, Alfred, and Canute. 

4. How did the reign of Edward the Confessor lead to the 
Norman invasion? What claims did William put forward, and 
by whom were they supported ? 

5. Describe carefully either the events immediately preceding 
the battle of Hastings or the battle itself. 


(1) Roman roads: 1. Watling Street, from Kent to Cardigan 
Bay; 2. Ikenild Street, from St. David's to Tynemouth ; 3. 
Fosse Way, from Cornwall to Lincoln; 4. Ermin Street, from 
St. David's to Southampton. 

Roman Stations: York, London, Dover, Colchester, Exeter, 
Caistor, Chester, Bicester, Gloucester, Lancaster, Names which 
point toa Roman origin: The names of the Roman stations already 
given, Fossway, Lincoln, Streatham, Porchester, Wallbury. 

Danish: Arkholme, Grimsargh, Holbeck, Wansbeck, Grimsby, 
a ‘Tenby, Scale Force, Scaw Fell, Applegarth, Sand- 
gate, Langholm, Kirkby. 

The Danish as well as the Saxons were a Teutonic people and 
these words were probably as much Saxon as Danish. 


‘2) Caractacus, Defence of his country against the Romans, 
Surrendered by his stepmother and taken to Rome, A.D. 47. 

Boadicea, Attack on London, and massacre of 70,000 
Romans. She was afterwards defeated by Suetonius (A.D. 62), 
and poisoned herself to avoid being taken prisoner. 

Agricola (78-85). Completed conquest of England, erected 
forts between Clyde and Forth, defeated Galgacus and his fleet 
circumnavigated the island. 


Carausius, Count of the Saxon shore ; used his position to 
further his own ends, rebelled against Rome (286). 


3) Augustine, sent by Pope Gregory with 40 other missionaries 
to convert Britain, made Archbishop of Canterbury and Metro- 
politan. Founded See of Rochester. Saw Christianity firmly 
established in South Britain, 597. 

Penda, founded Mercia, 626, defeated Edwin the fifth of the 
Bretwaldas in 633. 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, enforced the celibacy of the 
clergy, and gained great ascendancy over Edred (946-955). 
Angered Edwy with respect to his consort, Elgiva.(9§5), and fled 
to Ghent ; on his return was made Bishop of London and Wor- 
cester, By Edgar (958) he was made Archbishop of Canter- 


Mercia and Wessex were the two most powerful Saxon king. 
doms. Egbert was elected King of Wessex in 800, and gained 
wer by his victories over the British. Penda, Oswy, and 
Ethelbald were powerful kings of Mercia, the latter having East 
Anglia, Kent and Essex under his control. After the death of 
Offa the Mercian king invaded Wessex, but was defeated, and 
Egbert wrested from him Kent and Sussex. East Anglia 
revolted, and claimed the protection of Wessex. Mercia and 
Northumbria afterwards submitted to Egbert, who became 
eighth Bretwalda in 827. 


(3) The most important events in the reign of Egbert were 
the submission of the whole country to his sway in 827, and the 
first invasion of the Danes. In Alfred’s reign the victory over 
the Danes at Ashdune, and over Guthin at Westbury; the 
establishment of a fleet, the founding of schools, the building of 
cities, and the creation of a militia were important events. In 
Canute’s reign important events were the division of the kingdom 
with Edmund, the election of Canute as king over the whole 
island, his general just government of England, and the invasion 
of Scotland. 


(4) Edward the Confessor was educated in Normandy ; he 
spoke Norman-French ; he filled the chief offices in England with 
Normans, and thus excited the jealousy of the English ; and it is 
said he also promised the crown to William. 

William relied upon the oath of Harold, the promise of 
Edward, and the influence of the Normans in England. He 
was supported by the Pope, who blessed his operations, by Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux ; and indirect! by the et. oo and inactivity 
of Edwin and Morcar, the Earls of Northumbria. 


(5) On the death of Edward, Harold was fteely chosen by the 
Witan as his successor, When William heard of it he sent a 


- message to Harold denouncing him as a usurper, and bidding 


him give up the crown to him. Harold was then called away 
to meet an invasion of his brother Tostig and the King of 
Norway. He fought and won the battle of Stamford Bridge, 
gnd immediately marched south to meet William, who had 
landed at Pevensey. He neglected his brother's advice to lay 
waste the whole of the country between London and Hastings, 
and to refuse to fight personally in the battle with William. 
The English coast was undefended because of the impossibility 
of long keeping an army together, and William found it easy to 
land in England. 

The battle of Senlac, or Hastings, was fought on the 14th 
October, 1066. The situation chosen was a good one. Harold 
intended to fight only on the defensive, and if his orders 
had been strictly obeyed victory would have remained with the 
English. The Normans were at first repulsed with great 
slaughter, and a panic seized William’s army. A report was 
spread that he was killed, but taking off his helmet, he rode 
dons the ranks to show that it was false. Harold’s brothers 
were slain. The Normans feigned a flight, the English left their 
defences, and were driven back in disorder. Then came the 
death of Harold, and the utter discomfiture of the English army, 
the Normans being left victors of the battle. 


Needlework. 5 
GIRLS ONLY. 
(One hour allowed for this exercise.) 


FIRST YEAR, 


Gather and stroke a length of calico (6 inches), and set it into 
a band. Put ona tape and a button. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Set in a triangular patch in flannel. Work a button-hole 0 
calico, as for the front of a shirt. 


THIRD YEAR, 

Show on calico, how the opening in front of a chemise of 
pe 4 is made, and complete the specimen, as far as time 
will permit. ; 

FOURTH YEAR. 


Make in calico, a frock sleeve (short) suitable for a child of 
three ; trim it, as far as the material allows, with a mull m 
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Query ETolumn. 
RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. Ve should be much obliged if correspondents, who 
send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 
question is obtained. 

2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 

3. @ When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 
real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 

4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egid/y, and on one side of the paper only. 

5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 

6. Queries must reach the office mot later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 
following issue. 

*¢ All communications for this column should be addressed—! The Query Editor, The Practical Teacher, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 











Notr.—Owing to great pressure on going to press we regret Since CP* + PD* = CD*, (Hyp.) 
that the diagrams to the second part of Query 2 and Query 3 .. CPD is a right angle. (I. 48.) 
(Geometry) were interchanged in our last issue, Now Z KPC = go” — Z LPD 


= / LDP: 
.". Triangles CKP and PLD are equiangular, 
aeertes ae and CK: KP = PL? LD, (V1. 4) 
1. T.W.—MPQ, NPR are two intersecting circles, such that or CK, LD = KP, PL - 
the sum of the squares on their radii is equal to the square on = square on BG, 
the distance between their centres. Show how to draw a straight On CD describe the semicircle CPD. 
line MPN such that the rectangle MP, PN shall be equal to a Let CK be greater than DL 


ziven square. ‘ ” , 
g “a 3 i Through D draw DE parallel to LK, cutting the semicircle in 

Also inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle, and in the | E, and from K draw KH to touch the semicircle in H. 
pentagon inscribe a regular figure of ten sides, having its alternate Then the rectangle KC.KE or KC.LD = square on KH 
sles coincident with the sides of the pentagon, (Stage IV.) (III. 36.) 

, = OK? — OH? cr OC?, 

But since the rectangle KC.KE = square on GB, 

*, Square on OK = Squares on GB and OC, But both 
these lines are known, 

Therefore a circle drawn from centre O and at a distance whose 
square is equal to the sum of the squares on GB and OC will 
pass through K. 

Since in the cg oe ae KCTP the opposite angles at K and 
T are right angles, the circle passing through CTP will also pass 
through K. 

If we then draw these two circles we fix the point K, 


Synthesis. ‘ 

Join CD, cutting the common chord in T, which it does at 
right angles, and bisect CD in O, 

Describe a circle about the triangle CPT. (IV. 5.) 

From B draw BS at right angles to AB and equal to OC, 
and join GS. 

With centre O at distance GS describe a circle cutting the 
circle CTP in K. 

Join PK, and produce it to ‘M and N, 

Then MN shall be the line required. 

Proof.—On MN draw the perpendicular DL. 

On CD draw the semicircle CPD, and join CK cutting the 
semicircle in E. Join ED. 

Since the angle CED is a right angle, (III. 31.) 

.. ED is parallel to MN ; 

But the angle CKL is a right angle, (III, 22.) 

., KEDL is a  etene and the rectangle CK.EK 
Analysis = rectangle CK.LD. 
From K draw KH touching the semicircle CPD, and join O1I, 
pe Oe he line required, Then KHO is.a right angle. 
: anc e the centres of the circles, O the middle point , . 
of CD, and CK, DL © vie Aes pd ond —— peel KH? = OK? — OH? or OC? 
ae KP PL _ ' ee toMN, Then KL = 4 MN but OK? = GS? , 

Let the comn chord wt ‘il » ~ | = GB’ + BS 
cagien to CO, non chord cut CD in T, Then PT is at right oe = = + OC, 


Let 
Let 





I 4 4 ; ° . +e " . ° 
= - square on AB = the given square. Bisect AB in G. Since CPD isa right angle, 


: 2 | 
KP oe on BG = 3 the given square, and therefore | .*. Z KPC = 90 — Z DPC 
Saas. . | = ZUDP, 
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Wherefore KP : CK = LD: PL, 
or rectangle KP.PL = rectangle CK.LD 
= rectangle CK.KE ; 
But the rectangle CK.KE = KH? (III. 36.) 
= GB; 
Now rectangle MP.PN = 4 times rectangle KP. PL, 
and AB* = 4GB*, 
.. Rectangle MP.PN = AB’, 
Q. E. F. 


‘ii.) See Euclid TV. 11. 









Let F be the middle point of DE, and let DG bisect the 
angle BDE. 

From F draw FG perpendicular to DG. 

Bisect angle GFD by FH cutting DG in H, and make the 
angle FHK equal to the angle HFK. 

Then KF = KH, and each of t‘ese is half the sile of the 
required decagon, and it wi'l have its alternate sides coincident 
with the sides of the pentagon, Take FL = FK, then KL 
will be one of the sides of the decagon, 


Q. E. F. 


2. Aur. Mrrcene.t.—Inscribe a square in a semicircle. 


us 


Sh, 











\ 
Pee : P « _\y 


E 0D F 





Let ABC be the given semicircle. 
Bisect AB in O, and take OD the fifth part of OB. (VI. 9.) 


Construct a square equal to the rectangle AO.OD, (II. 14.) 
and make OE equal to the side of the square. 


Take OF equal to OF, 
Draw EG and FH at right angles to AB, and join GH, 
Then GEFH shall be the square required, 








[Decemner, 1880, 





Proof.—Join OG. 


OG? = OE + EG, (I. 47.) 
But OG? = AO? 
= 5A0.0D 
= g0F*, 
. SOE? = OE? + EG?, 
40E? = EG’, (Ax. 3-) 
.. 20E = EG. 


Wherefore EG = EF, 
and similarly FH = EF. 
.". GH is equal and parallel to EF. (1. 33.) 
Wherefore GEFH is equilateral, and the angles FEG, FEH 
are right angles. 


., GEFH is a square. Q. E. F, 





General. 


1. Esp@rance.—Show that each of the following equations 
represents a pair of straight lines, and find the angle between 
each pair : 
(1) (w =—a) (y—a) =0. 
(2) #27 — 47 =0. 
(Charles Smith’s * Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections. ’) 
(1) (w-— a) (v-a)=0. 

This equation is satisfied by x = a, cr y= a. Now x =a 
represent; a line parallel to the axis of y at the distance a from 
it, and y = a@ represents a line parallel to the axis of x at the 
same distance from it. 

.". Angle between them is a right angle. 

(2) #- 4" =0 
(x + 2v) (rx — av) = 0 
e+ w=o,orr—-2=0 
and these are the equations to straight lines. 
Tan of the angle between two straight lines 
uy — My 
~ 1 + m mg ; 
First straight line is— 
x*+2as 
2 


° 


Il 
! 


é 
3 


t 
wi & 


Wherefore #7, = 


Second straight line is— 
r-ay= 
y= 


ee) 





HT 


w NI & O 


Wherefore m, 
Tan of angle = oe ed 
t+(- $x $) 
—_ - I 
7% 


. 
os? 


.”. Angle is between 45° and 60°. 


Note.—Please refer to Rule 1 at head of Query Column, ani 
send any particular question you require solving and not# 
whole exercise. 


2, Anxious Kirry.—Your writing is bad for the purpo* 
ounime. Why did you not consult us before. You 
earn to write ina week, Buy Mulhauser’s Copy Books, large 
1ound, and small, Nos, 8 to 13, and practise an hour daily. ‘he 
large hand is not worth criticising, the letters are not 
right shape, the strokes are nct even and regular. The s@ 
hand is better, but contains too many originalities, all of which 
are bad. In writing learn to imitate good copies at least till y* 
can do so with ease and precision, 

3- JoserHine RacHkL.—The Imperial Standard gale 
contains 277°274 cubic inches, 
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4. RatpHo,—Find the equation of the line which passes 
through the intersection of the right lines 2r — 3y = 10, 
2y + x = 6, and through that of the lines 16% — Io y = 33, 
12x + 147 + 29 = 0. 

(1) 2x — 3y = 10 
(2) w+ 
(1) 2x — ay 
(2) 24 + 4y = 12 
mt ine 
ZS 
(2) #+$=6 
. t= aA, 
.*, Co-ordinates of the point of intersection of these lines are 
Sf and 3. 
1) 16x — 10y = 33 } 
2) 12x + I4y + 29 =0 
1) 48x — 307 = 99 
2) 48 + 56y = — 116 
— 86y = 215 


== 


( 
( 
( 


(1) 16% + 25 = 33 
16x = 8 
=}. 
.". Co-ordinates of the point of intersection of these lines are 
sand — 3. 
Equation to the straight line joining two points is—- 
(42 — i) (¥ = 1) = (92 — 1) (F = 20); 
.. Equation required is— 4 d 
G-YU-P=(-4-HE-¥) 
7-7 (yg) = ~ 35 +4 ¢ — 
14 (y — 4) 14 \ *) 
- 99-9) = -— ee -¥) 
23 (¥ — y) = 13(* - *f) 
3v — 13x + “= re) 
23y — 134 + 64 =0 
or 134 — 23” — 64=0. 


5. Kinc Winrer.—Large hand. You must use gocd pen, 
paper, and ink, Don’t write with the edge of the pen or the 
strokes will be ragged. Practise the capitals. Small hand is 
far worse than the large hand. You seem to have the idea that 
you can make the letters in any form you like. Certain shapes 
are recognised, It is fer you to imitate them, especially in cop 
setting, Use the books named above, and your writing vill 
soon imprc ve, 

6, LinpuM,—Tully is another name’for Cicero, of whom you 
may have heard. As you don’t seem to recognise his name, his 
letters would hardly be in your way. ‘They are published in 
several forms, You buy Cowper’s Letters (published by Mac- 
millan), they are in English and there are none more elegant and 
more natural in the English language. 


7. W. Wuitey.— No, you won’t have to learn anything 
additional. 


8. CycLors,—The solution of your query appeared in our 
last issue. If you are a subscriber it seems strange that you 
should not have noticed it in the Query Column, 


Arithmetic. 


a LANCASHIRE, — At what time between three and four 
o'ck ck will the hour and minute hands of a clock be exactly 
opposite each other ? (Cassell’s ‘ Modern Test Cards,’) 

The minute hand moves twelve times as fast as the hour hand, 
. -’. The difference between the rates of the minute and hour 
ands is eleven times the rate of the hour hand, 


The minute hand must gain 45 minutes on the hour hand to 
be exactly opposite, 
", Distance gone by hour hand = 45 min, + 11 
= 47; min, 
.. Time when the hands are exactly opposite each other 
= 497; min. past 3 





or 10}¢ min, to 4. 


2. Ca#sar.—Ash saplings after 5 yeafs’ growth are worth 
Is. 3d., and increase in value 1s, 3d. each year afterwards. 
For their growth they require each twice as many square yards 
as the number of years they are intended to grow before 
cutting. A plantation is arranged so that each year the same 
number may be ready for cutting. Find the greatest annual 
income which can be obtained per acre, allowing 20 per cent. for 
expenses, (Brook-Smith, ) 


At the end of 5 years gross annual income per acre 
840 
= (3 x a x t)s. 
121s, ; 
8 
At the end of 6 years (3 x os x t)s 
16858. 3 
4840 
(+x BS 1s) 
185} 9s. ; 


4840 
*s (3 X8x2* s)s 
189;'58. ; 


(3 x << x *p)s. 
186$fs. ; 


4840 . 
(2 x 10 X 2 x r#)s 


1814s. ; 


4840 
(v: *i1x2* *)s 
= 175s. 
It is thus evident that the income increases up to the growth 
of the 8th year, and then it decreases, 
.". Greatest annual income per acre = ¢ of 189,45. 
605 
= 4X 3835 
5 X WO < 
4 
= 1514s. 
= £7 IIs. 3. Ans, 


3. INQUIRER.—A market woman bought a number of ducks 
at 2s, each, and three-fifths of that number at 3s. each. She 
sold the lot at §s. a pair, and gained £4 10s. by her bargain. 
Find how many of each kind of ducks she bought, and her gain 
per cent. (Blackie’s * Arithmetic : Standard 7.”) 

Suppose she bought 20 ducks at 2s, each, 

‘Then number at 3s. = § of 20 or 12, 

Total cost = £2 + £1 16s. 

= £3 16s. ; 
Selling price = 5s. x 4 of 32 


= £43 
Gain = £4 — £3 16s. 
= 4. ‘ 
4s. ducks 


: 410 3: 2Q : No, of first kind. 
20 5 


go 
= 450. 
Number of first kind = 450 _ 

7 second kind = 270 “ 
4s 4 s. 
3 16 : 100 :: y : Gain per cent, 
20 
74 
19 = Sy’ per cent. Ans, 


4. Y. Z.— Explain the reason of the ordinary rule for 
finding the missing term in proportion. 


(Certificate Exam., First Year Females, 1886.) 
Products of means = Product of extremes, 


.“. Missing term = Product of means or extremes given 
~- Single mean or extreme given, 
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£3 15s., and expenses of sale 5 per cent. on price fetched, Find 
the selling price which leaves the owner a gain of 10 per cent. 


gain of 10 per cent, 
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5. Myrrie.—A quantity of goods cost £180, the carriage 


Original cost and carriage = £183 153., 
Gain on this = yy of £183 15s. 
= £18 7s. 6d., 
Total amount = £183 15s. + £18 7s. 6d. 
= £202 2s, 6d. ; 


For selling price of £100 the amount of cost and carriage with 


= £100 — (£5 + 10 per cent. on £5) 
= oc ony 453 





; 94); 
£ £a. 
*, 944 : 202 2 6 :: Yoo : Selling price. 





S 8 25 
75@ =‘WAl7 | 
ws 231 
3 77 
9 25 
| 1925 | 
4213 17> odd. Ans, 
Algebra. 


1, Cymro,—Selve :— 


a+ b Vai T & + s*—(a— b) Va + e-s= e 4 6, 
( Zadhunter. ) 
(a + 6) Vat + 6 + a? — (a — d) Vat + & = xt = a + BF 
Squaring each side} (a 4 4 at + bt + a*) + (a--b)? (2+ BP — ex ) 
2(a* — &) V (a? + &)* — at = (a* +0)? 
a+ id | at bt +ia — 6)*) + x*[(a + OF? - a-é | 
— 2(a?— &) Va? + PP — = (a? + 8)! 
2 (a? + 8) (at + &) + (2? x gad) — (a? + 
= 2(a' —b')V (a? + &)* — x! 
gabe? + (a? + BY)? = 2(a@ = b) A (a? +b)? — 2! 
Squaring] 160°*x* + 8abx* (a* + 0)? + (a? + &)* 
4 a _ 6*) [(a? + 6)? _ x‘) 
16a°b'a* + 4x (at — &)* + Baba? (a? + F) 
4 (a? — BY (a* + 6B)? — (a? + &)! 
au! (at + b-)* + Brdx* (a? + 6 )* 
4(a* — &) (a* + BY — (a* + 2) 
4x' + Sab" 4(a® — #)! — (a? + FF 
4¢ — 87s" + 4) — a’ — 2a%,? — $b! 
3a' + 3' — 100% 
x + abet = 4+ ¥ — 100% 


4 
Completing } v! + 2aba? + (ab)® = 3a* + 30° — 100°? +a° 


the square 4 
_ 3a! — 6a"? + 30' 
4 
a* + ab V3 a — # 


2. CHARLES.—FExtract the square root of :— 


5+ V¥64+V10 + V15, 


Assume, V5 + V6 + V/ 10 + Vis : Vx + vy + Vs, 
Then, § + V6 + V10 + Vi5 =s+y+3 
+ av xy + 2V ys + 2 ex; 
Pet, (1) an kb AE 
(2) 2Vyz = V10 
(3) 2Vex = Vig 





| (Alice Corkran). 








~(DeceMpER, 1889. 
(1) 47 = 6 
(2) 43 = 10 } 
(3) 4% = 15 
(1) 2x = 3 
(2) ae = § } 
(3) 45" = 15 
(1) x (2)) 4m% = 15 (4) 
(4) + (3)] y= 
oy = 5. 
(1) ay = 6 
“x = hh. 
(2) 47s = 10 
“ot = § 


The values of x, y, and s, satisfy the equation :— 
r+yts= 5. 
*, Square roct = V3 + vi + v3 
= I+ Vt + vV§. Ans. 





Mensuration. 


1. Ail desperandum.—The crea of a square cricket-field is gac., 
3 ro., 8°16 . A runfiing path of the sathen width cf 39 yards js 
constructed close to the boundary of the field at a cost cf 4d. per 
square yard, and the remainder of -the field is laid down in turf 
at a cost of 5s, 6d. per 100 square yards, Find the total cost 
of preparing the field. 

(Ca, e/’s *Catch Questions in Arithm.tic and Mensuration,’) 


ac, TO, po. 
9 3 816 
4 
39 Fe. 
40 
15 68°16 po. (39°6 po. 
ath 
69 | 668 
Cat 
736 | 4716 
1.4716 
Side of field = 39°6 po. 
= (39°6 x 5}) yds. 
= (19°8 x 11) yds 
= 217°8 yds., 
Side of central square = y= ta ogy - (39 yds, » 2) 
= 210 yds., 
Area of central square == (210 yds. )? 


= 44,100 sq. yds, 
.”. Area of running path = 1563716 sq. po. — 44,1C0 sq. yds 
= (47,436°34 — 44,100) sq. yds. 
; = 3.336°84 sq. yds., 
Cost cf constructing running path = 4d. x 3,336°34 
“= 1,112°28s. 
= £55 12s 3)-d. 
Cost cf turfing central part = (#f48" x 44')s. 
= 48515, 
= Sis oo. Gh... ) 
.”. Total cost = £55 12s. 37,4. + Li21 5s. 6d. 
= £176 173. 94 


—_o——. 
Publications Heceibed. 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


BEMROSE AND Sons.—Flower Land; An Introduction © 
Botany (A’. Fisher, M.A.). 

BLACKIE AND SON.—The Seven Golden Keys (7. ¥. Arnold; 
Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice (Yesse Colman); Afloat at las 
(¥. C. Hutcheson) ; Highwaysand High Seas (/. Frank 
Moore) ; By Pike and Dyke (Z/enty) ; The Hermit Huste 
of the Wilds (Gordon Stables); Cousin Geofiry # 
(Caroline Austin) ; One of the 28th—A Tale of Waterloo 
(G. A. Henty) ; The Story of a Queen (Mary C. Ronestll) 
The White Lilac (4my Walton); Down the Snow Suis 
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CasseLL AND Co., Limirep.—The Master of Ballantrae (R. 
Louis Stevenson) ; Polly (ZL. 7. Meade) ; The Secret of the 
Lamas ; Little Folks ; New Popular Educator, Vols. 1 and 


2; Book of the Household; The World of Adventure; | 


Bo-Peep ; Saturday Journal, 1888-9. 

HovutstoN AND Sons.—The Sleepers Awakened (4. Z£. 
Knight). 

MACMILLAN AND Co.—Charles Kingsley’s Poems; The 
Population of an Old Pear Tree, or Stories of Insect Life 
E. Van Bruyssel); A Year with the Birds (W. Warde 
Fowler); Tales of the Birds (W. Warde Fowler) ; English 
Men of Action :—Lord Lawrence (Sir X. Temple) ; David 
Livingstone (Zhomas Hughes); Monk (Fulian Corbett) ; 
William Dampier (W. Clark Russell) ; Wellington (George 
Hooper); Lord Strafford (77. D. Traill); Henry the Fifth 
(Rev. A. ¥. Church); Charles George Gordon (Col. Sir. 
W. F. Butler). 

NELSON, THos., & Sons.—Rose and Thorn( Aatherine Lee Bates); 
Follow the Right (<. £. Wyatt); Smitten and Slain ; 
The Achievements of Youth (Dr. Robert Steele). 


RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, THE.—Indoor Games and Recrea- 
tions (G. A. Hutchinson); Shades and Echoes of Old 
London (Dr. Stoughton) ; Mr. Mygale’s Hobby ; Richard 
Hunne (G. £. Sargent); The Brook and its Banks (Rev. 7. 
G. Wood); The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book (C. Peters). 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Co.—Mrs. Leicester’s School 
(Lamb) ; Travels in Dreamland (Fryer); My Boynie (£. 
Everett Green); Knight Asrael (2. Ashworth Taylor) ; 
Father Damien (Frances Cooke) ; Merevale (Mrs. Bradshaw). 


Bacon, G. W., AND Co.—Useful Birds of Europe ; Excelsior 
School Map of Asia (Cheap Series); The Picture Alphabet 
Chart. 


BLACKIE AND Son.—The Century Arithmetics, Standards 1, 
2, 3and 4; The Century Reader Home Lesson Book No. 
6; History of King Alfred the Great of England (Yacod 
Abbott) ; Geographical Manual No. 2—The British Empire 
Baker), 


CASSELL AND Co., Limirep.—Science of Everyday Life 
(Bower); Barter’s Manual Training Diagrams : Group A, 
Nos. 1 to 8, 


CuRWEN AND Sons.—Cantata : Christmas Prize and who got 
it (W. Howard Doane). 


DEAN AND Son.—History of Scotland (Corner). 


EDUCATIONAL SuppLy ASSOCIATION, THE.—The Practical 
Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Fister Unwin, T.—The Story of the.Nations; Early Britain 
(Prof. Church); Romances of Chivalry (Yohn Aston) ; 
The Butterfly: Its Life History and Attributes (ohn 
Stuttard). 


Heywoop, Joun.—The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons 
(Park) ; Paragon Primer I. ; Second Paragon Reader ; 
Fifty Examinations in Mental Arithmetic ; The Scholar's 
Geography (Horn); The Komick Orackle ; Christmas 
Carols ; Introduction to Commercial Geography (Cardzwell) ; 
Young Pupil’s Historical Remembrancer. 


LONGMANS AND Co.—Elementary Science Manuals—Physics 
Mark RX. Wright); English Synonyms (Whately). 

MACMILLAN AND Co.—Hypatia (Charles Kingsley), 

or a S. W., AND Co,—Seeking and Finding Almanack, 

RELFE Bros.—The Collegiate Scries of Classics; Virgil’s 
Aneid, Book I. (vole) ; Gai Juli Ceesaris, 1. (Poole) ; New 
Model Court Hand French and German Copy Books. 

Rocue, A, J.—Free Method in Elementary Schools. 

RUDDIMAN Jounstong, T.—Bible Atlas. 


SMITH ELDER AND Co.—The Cornhill Magazine : November 
and December. 


TREACHER, H. & C—Hel i i ic ’ 
and Scudamore), . elps to Higher Arithmetic (Alive 


— = 





Certificate Examination, 1888. 


Male Candidates. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 


English History. 
(Two hours and a HALF allowed for this paper. ) 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than EIGHT 
questions, 


1. Give the pripcipal provisions of Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right, and the Declaration of Right; and narrate 
briefly, with dates, the events immediately preceding each. 

(1) Magna Charta.—‘ No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
or be disseised of his freehold or liberties, or free customs, or be 
outlawed, cr exiled, or any other wise destroyed . . . . but 
by lawful judgment cf his peers, or by the law of the land. 
We will sell to no man, we will nct delay to any man, justice cr 
right.’ 

She liberties of the English Church were secured. 

No scutage or aid was to be levied without the consent of a 
National Council. 

The liberties and free customs of London and other towns 
were secured. 

Protection was given against unreasonable fines and against 
the abuses of purveyance and pre-emption ; no man was to be 
so heavily fined. as to take away his means of living. 

The Petition of Right.—This complained of :—Forced loans 
and benevolences ; taxes imposed without the consent of parlia- 
ment ; arbitrary imprisonments ; forced omg of soldiers u 
the people, and the exercise of martial law. The remedy asked 
was the observance of the ancient rights of the people as stated 
in Magna Charta. 

The Declaration of Right.—This document narrated the 
offences of James II., and reaffirmed the rights of the people. 
It settled the crown on William and Mary jointly, then on the 
survivor of the two, then on the children of the queen, then on 
her sister Anne and her issue, and then on the issue of William 
by any other wife. It also contained new oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. 

Magna Charita was preceded by a quarrel between John and 
the pope respecting the appointment to the see of Canterbury, 
1205, the kingdom being laid under an interdict. His cruelty and 
oppressions set all the _— against him, and Louis of France 
was ordered to invade England. Stephen Langton led the barons 
against John. In 1214 they took the oath to oppose the king, 
and in 1215 assembled their forces. On June 15 the king signed 
Magna Charta. 

The Petition of Right was granted by Charles I. in 1628. Two 
parlidments were dissolved in 1625 and 1626 for refusing to 
grant — Arbitrary measures were then adopted for raisin 
money, but a mismanaged war compelled him to call a thir 
parliament (1628). This parliament presented the petition. 

The Declaration of Right was preceded by the abdication of 

ames II. in December 1637, after the invitation to William 

ince of Orange, to drive —_ from the throne. A convention 

jeg was called which drew up the declaration in January 
1 ° . 


2. State clearly the grounds on which Henry II., Henry VIL, 
James I., William III., and George I., respectively came to the 
throne. 

(2) Henry 7/7, was the son of Matilda, daughter of Henry I., 
and rightful heir on the death of her father. After the election 
of Stephen, civil warensued. In 1153 it wasagreed that Stephen 
should keep the throne till his death, to be succeeded by Henry 
II. Eustace, the son of Stephen, having died before that date, 
Henry succeeded in 1154. 

Henry VII. was crowned on Bosworth field after defeating 
Richard III., who had usurped the throne. He was a descendant 
of John of Gaunt, fourth son of Edward III., and failing lineal 
descendants of the third son was the rightful heir to the throne. 
There was such a descendant in the person of Elizabeth of York. 
Heunited her claim with his own by marrying her, 

James J, was a direct descendant of the eldest daughter of 
Henry VII. On the death of Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
VITI., he was the nearest heir to the throne. 

William I/f, came to the throne by the invitation of the 
people. James II. fled the country and was declared to have 
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over, and the crown offered to William and Mary, his wife, who 


abdicated. The claims of the infant son of James II. were passed | 
was the eldest daughter of James II. 


George /.'s claim was by virtue of the Act of Settlement of | 
the reign of William III. (1601). ‘This provided that in default 
ot heirs of William and Anne, the crown should pass to the 
Princess Sophia, granddaughter of James I., and her heirs, being 
protestants. 





(Zo be continued.) 
——7——_—_ 


Zo the Editor of the ‘ PRACTICAL TEACHER.’ 

Sir.—At the Certificaté Examination laf Christmas the 
following was proposed to second year men :— 

‘Find the umount of £P in # years at r per cent. per annum, 
compound interest, if interest is due g times a year.’ 

This involves a very easily missed ‘catch’ in the manipulation 
of r; for, in Todhunter, Hamblin Smith, Wood, Sparkes and 
De Morgan, r stands for the interest on £1 for 1 year, and 
therefore 


Amount = P (: + “)" 


and this is also the solution given in the ‘ /ractical Teacher’ 
last July. But in the particular question r stands for the 
interest on £100 for 1 year, and therefore 
1 r gn 
Amount = P (: + 7 x a) 

Please allow me to take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the very valuable information on professional matters supplied 
in every issue of your journal. 

Yours truly, 
Birmingham. Joun H. Cou.son. 


Owing to great pu on our space this month we are com 
te hold over until next issue, ‘Science Notes’ and ‘Certificate 
nswers. 


Publications Rebietved. 





PRIZE BOOKS, 
Messrs. Blackie and Son's List. 


(1) The Loss of John Humble. By G. Norway. 


Rarely have we read a book more thoroughly suitable 
for presentation to a healthy vigorous boy than this. It 
is a capital sea-story, full of instruction and incident. 
Moreover it is superbly illustrated by John Schénberg. 


Happy the boy whose first acquaintance with the 
romantic land of Norway is made through these pages. 


(2) By Pike and Dyke. By. G. A. Henty. 


*By_ Pyke and Dyke’ is a captivating story of the rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Ned Martin is a model hero, who, 
after passing through perils innumerable, is knighted by 
Good Queen Bess. The illustrations, maps, &c., are 
excellent. 


(3) Afloat at Last. By J. C. Hutcheson. 


_An amusing story of a clergyman’s son, who, obtaining 
his parents’ consent, goes to sea and finds himself ‘ Afloat 
at Last’ After getting his sea-legs, crossing the line in 
orthodox fashion, &c., he meets with many new and 
wonderful experiences. The volume is full of adventure 
and is not only beautifully but appropriately illustrated. 
Every boy will be delighted with it. 


(4) Highways and High Seas. 


fort Moore. 


By F. Frank- 


| the war between Englan 


abounds in thrilling situations and winds up as all good 
stories should. Mr. Alfred Pearse contributes several 
thoroughly dramatic illustrations quite in keeping with 
the text. 


(5) One of the 28th. By G. A. Henty. 


What more can heart of boy desire than ‘A tale of 
Waterloo, written by Mr. Henty and effectively illustrated 
by Mr. W. H. Overend. This interesting story is about 
a boy, who, whilst being prepared for the army, during 

f and France, falls by accident 
into the hands of Frenchmen and is taken prisoner. After 
some time he manages to make good his escape and fight 
bravely for his own country. During his enforced absence 
things go all wrong at home. A will which should have 
made him a rich man is lost and all kinds of difficulties 
arise therefrom. However, a lady, by commendable self- 
denial and courage, finds the will, which she felt sure was 
hidden away, and all ends happily. Really the lady is the 
true heroine, as Mr. Henty tells us, although the boy is the 
central figure. The story shows that in some instances 
women can do far more than men and be quite as 
courageous. 

Without a doubt one of Mr. Henty’s best books of 
adventure. 

(6) With Lee in Virginia. By G. A. Henty.. 

This is another of Mr. Henty’s fascinating historical 
tales, worthy in all respects of the hand that penned it. 
As the title suggests, it deals with adventures incident to 
the Federal war in America. The hero has hair-breadth 
escapes while acting the part of a spy. He however 
shirks no duty, and as a result is duly honoured. This 
really handsome presentation volume is enriched by 
clever and appropriate drawings from the facile pen of 
Gordon Browne. 


(7) Tales of Daring and Danger. 
Henty. 


In this volume, published at the moderate figure of 
eighteenpence, the author gives us five remarkable short 
stories, full of curious and exciting experiences. ‘A Pipe 
of Mystery’ and ‘A Brush with the Chinese’ are excellent. 
But the gem of the series, to our mind, is ‘ White-Faced 
Dick; a sketch worthy of Bret Harte at his best. 

Just the sort of tales to read aloud by the fireside on a 
winter's night. 


(8) Down the Snow Stairs. By Alice Corkran. 


Once again we have Alice Corkran’s exquisite dream 
story in a handsome new binding. Our own little folks 
have read and re-read this bewitching book till | know 
it almost by heart. Surely praise can go no further. 
Special mention, however, must be made of Mr. Gordon 
Browne's inimitable humorous illustrations. They are 
gems of art. 


(9) Thorndike Manor. By Mary C. Rowsell. 


A charming and deeply interesting historical story of 
old English life. Thorndike Manor, with its old-world 
surroundings, lends itself readily to the machinations of 
the cunning arch-scoundrel Peckover. 

This rascal ultimately meets witha richly-merited punish- 
ment. Into the pit he dug for others he himself fell. 

The book teems with useful information and is sent 


By G, A. 


forth by the publishers in an attractive cover. It is also 
satisfactorily illustrated. 
(10) Cousin Geoffrey and:I. By Caroline Austin. 


A —— written and realistic story of girl life. 
The heroine is left an orphan and the family residence 
comes into the hands of people who have always hated 
her father, and of course have no love for the child. 
Cousin Geoffrey is the one warm spot in her cold and 
cheerless life. Ultimately she runs away and joins a 





A stirring story of the days of highwaymen and press- 
gangs which cannot fail to be popular with lads. It 


circus troupe, During a performance the building catches 
| fire, when to Mabel’s horror she sees Cousin Geoffrey, 
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who is lame, in one of the boxes. She makes a desperate 
and successful effort to save him, and by this means is in 
the end restored to her family. Time teaches her that 
there were faults in herself as well as in her enemies, and 
the story leaves her in a happy, peaceful home. The 
tone of the book is pure and good. 


(11) Grettir, the Outlaw. By S. Baring-Gould. 


It is so long ago that Mr. Baring-Gould won his spurs 
in the field of fiction that he needs no introduction from 
us as a writer of the first rank. In this remarkably well 
bound volume he has told us something quite new—an 
Icelandic story, Not only does he give the history of 
Grettir, but several most interesting legends which have 
been handed down for many generations in Iceland. The 
descriptions of the country and habits of the people are 
notably interesting and instructive. Grettir will probably 
become the favourite hero of romance with the boys who 
are lucky enough to read his history. The book contains 
a coloured map of Iceland and numerous excellent 
illustrations. It would be hard to find a better prize book. 


(12) White Lilac. By Amy Walton. 


A touching and beautiful story for girls. White Lilac, 
a child in humble life, is left an orphan and her relations 
make it no secret that she is a burden to them, and in 
endless ways make her feel that she is a dependant. 
However, her mother’s teaching and her own gentle brave 
spirit prevent all this from souring her sweet disposition. 
She so endears herself to all around that they at last are 
brought to confess openly that she has become really 
necessary for their happiness and comfort. 


(13) Story of a Queen. By Mary C. Rowsell. 


A pretty historical tale of the court of King Philip of 
France and his Queen, written in a style to suit old people 
as well as young ones. : 


(14) The Hermit-Hunter of the Wilds. By 
Gordon Stables. 


A curious and exciting story of a boy’s life and his 
finding during his travels a Wild Man who turns out to be 
a child that had been sold by pirates into slavery from a 
British ship. Tom, the hero of the story, tells the Wild 
Man all his history, and as he does so, memory slowly 
returns, Eventually Tom brings him to his own people 
again. The whole story is the fulfilment of a dream Tom 
had whilst at home. Dr. Stables has here given us a 
capital book for boys. 


(15) Miriam’s Ambition. By E. Everett Green. 


A beautiful story of a little girl whose aim in life is to do 
good and make others happy. Miriam is a true heroine, 
gladdening the hearts of all with whom she comes in 
contact. 


(16) A Warrior King. By J. Evelyn. 


‘The boy adventurer in this story goes out to Africa 
with his father, and one day when out hunting lions, one 
of which he shot himself, he strays away from his party 
and is taken captive by Africans. We have the story of 
the wonderful things he sees whilst amongst them, and 


many curious and touching scenes of African life are 
given, 


(17) Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. By Jesse Colman. 


A story of two fatherless lads who are sent to live with 
their Grandparents. Sam, the elder, shows true brotherly 
love, and sacrifices his life for Fred. This leads the 
younger to live a better life. 


(18) sa Emigrant Boy’s Story. By Ascott R. 
ope. 


A thrilling story of war and bloodshed, cruelty and 
Privations which were experienced by the settlers in 
Minnesota in 1862, The Indians were determined to 





expel or exterminate the invaders. The description 
seems to be given so simply and accurately that one 
could imagine they had seen it for themselves. Sure to 
be a favourite book with boys. 


(19) John A’Dale. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


An amusing story of king James and the tinker, 
written for little folks. Bright, entertaining, and beauti- 
fully bound. 


(20) The Seven Golden Keys. By James E, 


Arnold. 


A fairy tale, beautifully written and full of moral 
teaching. A little maiden gets into fairyland and has to 
find seven keys for the Queen. She finally succeeds, but 
always each key is found after some difficult task has 
been well done. The moral of the book is, what is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. 


(21) A Gypsy against her Will. 


Leslie. 
(22) Mr. Lipscombe’s Apples. By Julia Goddard. 
(23) Gladys; or, the Sister’s Charge. By E. 
O’Byrne. 


By Emma 


(24) The Castle on the Shore. By Isabel 
Hornibrook. ' 


(25) Jock and his Friend. By Cora Langton. 


A batch of handsomely bound little volumes, printed 
in clear type, and containing pretty stories. 


(26) The Golden Plums, The Lost Thimble, 
Jack-a-Dandy, Things will take a Turn, 
Max or Baby, A iy fe Adventures, A 
Little Man of War, Lady Daisy. 


Model story-books for very young children, as bright 
inside as they are outside. 


Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ List. 


(1) Rose and Thorn: A Tale for the Young. 
By Katherine Lee Bates. 


This is an admirable gift for a young intelligent boy, 
and one which we can cordially recommend. The story 
is written in easy familiar style, with a moral and religious 
tone, and cannot fail to prove a most suitable prize to any 
boy who becomes the fortunate possessor of the book. 
It is well printed on good paper, and the binding is 
strong, tasteful and neat. 


(2) Follow the Right: A Tale for Boys. By 
G, E, Wyatt. 


In an attractive cover, strongly bound, we have an 
entertaining and pleasantly-written story, full of life and 
interest. The book is instructive and the tone good. 
The general get-up is everything to be desired, and 
deserves our highest praise. 


(3) Smitten and Slain: A 19th Century Ro- 
mance of Life in China, By A. V.V. 


We have here in a well-produced book a most im- 
pressive and touching story. Hsi Ting Chang, a good- 
natured and heroic young Chinaman, falls in love with 
Langsam, a young and beautiful Chinese lady, the 
daughter of a merchant of high repute in one of the 
cities of China. In due course they are married, and for 
a time all goes on happily. Chang one day has the mis- 
fortune to find himself in the company of a confirmed 
opium smoker, who invites him to Pay a visit to a saloon 
-and taste the opium pipe. Chang, well knowing the evils 
resulting from indulgence in this baneful and pernicious 
habit, at first resolutely refuses the invitation ; but after 
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much hesitation he finally yields to the temptation, as 
much from strong curiosity as from a dislike to being 
considered young and childish. He enters the saloon 
‘ simply to look round and see what it is like’ ; tries just ome 
pipe—Ce west que le premier pas qui cotte.. In a very 
short time the habit is acquired ; the craving grows ; the 
power of resistance becomes weaker, and finally his whole 
nature is undermined, and he sinks a helpless slave to the 
fatal drug. For the tragic termination of the story we 
refer the reader to the book itself. Several other cha- 
racters are introduced by the author, and the interest of 
the whole is thoroughly well sustained from cover to cover. 
It is a suitable gift to place in the hands of senior scholars, 
though it will be appreciated in no small degree by 
adults. Printing, paper, and binding are in every respect 
excellent. 


(4) The Achievements of Youth. 
Robert Steel, D.D. Ph.D. 


We regard it a privilege to be able to call attent'on to 
this admirable volume. It would indeed be difficult to 
find a more suitable present fora youth. Dr. Steel has 
written nineteen most readable and instructive chapters 
under the following heads :— Young Poets, Prose Writers, 
Linguists, Scientists, Painters, Musical Composers, Mili- 
tary Commanders, Statesmen, and Divines. Brief, but 
excellent, sketches of the careers of youths who have 
achieved success in the past are rendered in a way cal- 
culated to encourage and stimulate the youth of the 
present day to earnest endeavour and proficiency. Itisa 
somewhat substantial book, well and clearly printed, and 
durably bound in an elegant cover. 

We know of no better prize book, and heartily com- 
mend it as invaluable to any youth, 


By the Rev. 


(5) Master Travers. By Florence M. Story. 

This is a pleasant and lively story. Raymond Travers 
and Dorothy Muriel are orphans living with relatives, 
and unexpectedly come into a large fortune. Master 
Travers is a good-natured but mischievous boy. His 
pranks and adventures’ as related form most amusing 
reading, and we are sure the book will find favour in the 
hands of our youngsters. It has a capital frontispiece 
and is bound in an artistic style. 


(6) Tuke; A Story for the Young. By Isabel 


Hornibrook. 


Tuke, though a dull and shy boy—or, as the author 
describes him,a nervous, loose-jointed, long-limbed boy,— 
somewhat despised by his friends, nevertheless shows 
himself in the hour of danger to be courageous. It is 
a well-written and wholesome story, of a decidedly religious 
tone. The type is large and clear, and the binding 
good 
(7) Sir Aylmer’s Heir: A Tale for Boys. By 

Evelyn Everett-Green, 

This distinguished author has given us a brightly- 
written and well-told story. Young Eyton, a somewhat 
precocious little boy, is sent to live at Desborough Court, 
the seat of his uncle Sir Alymer Desborough, whose heir he 
is His father, Philip Desborough, a soldier, is compelled 
to leave the country to fight in Egypt. Sir Alymer, a 
miserable and discontented man, spends most of his time 
abroad, and allows the old mansion to fall into neglect. 

After several years’ absence he returns home, and by 
the influence of Eyton—who shews great affection for his 
uncle—is induced to abandon his worthless mode of living, 
and becomes a changed man. Little Eyton whom he 
formerly treated with indifference, he now learns to love, 
and for his sake everything is done to place Desborough 
Court in something like its former magnificence. 

We are pleased to be able to recommend this book as 
a suitable present for any schoolboy. It is beautifully 
bound and is an excellent addition to the many charming 
prize-books already issued by this well-known house. 








(8) Jack and his Ostrich: An African Story. 
By Eleanor Stredder, 

This is a prettily got up book. It contains a delightful 
story, the scene of which is laid in South Africa. Jack, a 
plucky young English lad, whose acquaintance all ‘young 
readers will be pleased to make, has many adventures on 
the back of his ostrich. In the opening chapters of the 
book we read of misfortune and trouble, but in the end 
all turns to happiness and fortune. 

The story cannot fail to give pleasure to our young 
friends. It is instructive inasmuch as it gives a peep into 
the farm life of Southern Africa. The letterpress is good, 
and the illustrations, which are exceptionally well done, 
enhance the value of the book. 


(9) Timothy Tatters: A Story for the Young. 
By T. M, Callwell. 

A readable tale of child-life. The heroine is Rose 
Moore, otherwise known as ‘Timothy Tatters,’ a high- 
spirited young Irish girl whose only regret is that she is 
not a boy, and dislikes nothing more than to be told by 
her brothers that anything she says or does is ‘like a 
girl.” Rose and her brothers take a dislike to a Captain 
Hammond, an Englishman, who is shortly to become 
their step-father. At the instigation of Rose a ‘ Land 
League’ is organized, and the children set out one 
evening, armed with pistols taken from their late father’s 
room, and in ambush await the Captain, whom they 


think to frighten away from Ireland and so leave them . 


happy again. They fire their pistols into the air and 
escape, but one of their number is caught by the Captain, 
who believing the child to be a tool of actual moonlighters 
charges him before a magistrate. The boy is detained a 
fortnight to await his trial and great is the excitement at 
the first sitting of fhe sessions. A full revelation of the 
plot is made and hearty laughter is indulged in on all 
sides. All ends happily and the children afterwards 
think much of the Captain who eventually becomes their 
new father. 

On the whole it is a most interesting and entertaining 
story; there is not a dull page in the book. It is a 
suitable reward for either boy or girl. The cover is 
exceptionally pretty. 


(10) The Favourite Book of Fables. 
Never have the old, but ever new, Esop’s Fables been 
presented in so beautiful a dress. The letterpress is 
rfect, the pictures plentiful and excellent, and the 
inding exqusite. What more can we say except buy it 
for your little folks ? 


(11) The Children’s Treasury. 


In very truth a treasury of stories and pretty pictures. 
Happy will be the little hands that can claim this 
beautiful gift-book for their own. It is enough to make 
bright eyes sparkle for many a day. 


(12) Dora’s Doll’s House. 
Greene. 

This is quite a tragic story for little girls. Dora, a 
spoiled petted child, is the owner of a beautiful Doll’s 
House. However, she is very naughty and plays with 
fire and lights which were distinctly forbidden by her 
parents and the result is sad indeed. 

Dora learns a severe lesson which she remembers all 
through life. The ‘get up’ of the book is faultless. 


By the Hon. Mrs. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s List. 


(1) The Population of an Old Pear Tree. 
From the French of E. Van Bruyssel, By the 
Author of ‘The Heir of Radclyffe.’ 


This little book contains many amusing and instructive 
lessons on insect life. It is gracefully written and 
admirably illustrated. Many of the pictures are 
inimitably comical. 
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(2) Poems. By Charles Kingsley. 
A perfect pocket edition of Kingsley’s poems. 


(3) A Year with the Birds. By W. Warde 
Fowler, 


This book cannot fail to be of interest to all bird-lovers. 
The descriptions of the feathered tribe are clear and un- 
mistakeable. There are also several good and original 
stories incorporated in the book. The volume is 
embellished with more than twenty beautiful illustrations. 
We are glad to see a third edition and trust many more 
will follow. 


(4) Tales of the Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. 


Contains nine “tales of the birds” some of which are 
supposed to be told by the birds in their own language. 
All the stories are instructive and entertaining. The 
book is in a good serviceable binding and is charmingly 
illustrated. 


English Men of Action: 


(s) General Gordon. By Colonel Sir W. Butler. 
(6) Henry the Fifth. By Prof. A. J. Church. 

(7) Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 

(8) Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. 
(9) Wellington. By George Hooper. 
(10) Dampier. By W. Clark Russell. 

(11) Monk. By Julian Corbett. 

(12) Strafford. By H. D. Traill. 


A series of most admirable volumes which we would 
fain see in every teacher’s library. The narratives are 
models—clear, concise, accurate and interesting. The 
‘set’ would form one of the very best presents available 
for pupil teachers. It has our heartiest commendation. 


The Religious Tract Society's List. 


(1) The Brook and its Banks. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 


Only a writer who loved the world of nature as 
Mr. Wood did could pen a book like ‘ The Brook and its 
Banks.’ Every foot of a country walk was alive with 
interest and life to the eye of this able Naturalist. He 
has the gift of making his readers see wonders they 
never dreamt of in the animal or insect world. The book 
deserves the very handsome binding it appears in. The 
illustrations, of which there are more than sixty, are 
admirable. 


(2) Richard Hunne; a Story of Old London. 
By George E. Sargent. 


The story of Richard Hunne will arouse in the young 
people a lively interest in the Christian Martyrs of 
England. 

In following the fortunes of the hero they will also gain 
much valuable information about the state of Christian 
people during Henry the Eighth’s reign. In these days 
of cheap books and numberless stories, boys and girls are 
likely to forget the terrible struggles and sufferings our 
forefathers endured, that they might win for us the liberty 
of speech and thought we now enjoy. The story is bright 
and attractive and makes a very handsome prize book. 


(3) Mr. Mygale’s Hobby. By Darley Dale. 
From the seemingly unpromising subject of spiders, 

with the help of Mr, C. Whymper’s excellent illustrations, 

we have here a most entertaining and delightful book. 








Mr. Mygale and his boy friend Claude are quite characters. 
After reading the story we exclaim with Mrs, Martin in 
the last chapter, ‘Ah! it is a queer world, and some of the 
queerest things in it are spiders.’ 


(4) Shades and Echoes of Old London. By 
John Stoughton, D.D. 


This is a most interesting and attractive book, contain- 
ing reliable histories of such men as Baxter, Milton, 
Isaak Walton, Oliver Goldsmith, &c. The illustrations 
are all of old London. The book will be one that boys 
and girls will value as long as they live. It is handsomely 
and substantially bound. 


(5) The Girls Own Outdoor Book. Edited 
by C. Peters. 


This is one of the handsomest presentation books of 
the season for girls. All mattters relating to outdoor 
occupation and recreation are dealt with by experts. It 
is a very treasury of counsel. The book is abundantly 
and appropriately illustrated. 


(6) Indoor Games and Recreations. Edited by 
G, A. Hutchison. 


This is one of the valuable series of books known as 
‘The Boy’s own Bookshelf.” It is a perfect boy’s encyclo- 
pedia. We trust many a youngster’s heart will be 
cheered by having this really luxurious and useful volume 
handed to him during the holidays. 





Roger Willoughby: A Story of the times of 
Benbow. By W. H. G. Kingston. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


All boys will thank this clever and popular writer for a 
most readable and enjoyable story. It contains much to 
excite the reader’s interest, and will doubtless satisfy all 
who love stirring incident and adventure. The six full- 
page illustrations are well executed, and on the whole the 
get-up of the volume is highly commendable. 

We recommend this charming prize book, which is 
bound to become a favourite. 


Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s List. 
(1) The World of Adventure. 


This is-a large, handsome volume, printed in beautifully 
clear type, containing over a hundred true stories of 
thrilling adventure or experience. A good many of the 
stories are quite new, and all are told in the best style. 

The book must be a source of never failing interest to 
all who are fortunate enough to possess it. A special 
feature is the exquisite illustrations which enrich the 
volume. Without a doubt ‘The World of Adventure’ is 
one of the very best presentation books of the season. 


(2) Polly, a New-fashioned Girl. By L. T. 
Meade. 


* This very beautiful book is the story of a little house- 
keeper. She is quite sure she can keep house well and is 
too impatient and headstrong to take advice or ask it. 
Of course she falls into no end of troubles and makes 
countless blunders. The tale is full of home life and 
pretty scenes of family love. It also shows how faults are 
seen and borne with by those who love us, and how that 
training serves us well throughout life. Any girl would 
be proud to number Mrs. Meade’s ‘ Polly’ amongst her 
books. 


(3) Bo-Peep. 


The babies will once more be delighted with ‘ Bo-Peep ’ 
in its charming new dress. It is full of pretty stories, 
beautiful pictures, and is printed in exceptionally large 
type. It is sure to become a favourite in every nursery. 
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(4) Little Folks. 


This year the volume of ‘Little Folks’ is more beautiful 
than ever. It is really a most handsome book, The 
pages are full of interesting prose and poetry, and the 
illustrations are all that can be desired. Happy will be 
the little ones into whose hands it comes. It is a prize fit 
for a prince. 


(s) The Master of Ballantrae. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 


Mr. Stevenson has surpassed himself in his latest effort, 
‘The Master of Ballantrae.’ The heir to the title and 
estates of Ballantrae, by a stroke of bad luck joins Prince 
Charlie in his misfortunes. His friends for a long time 
believe him to be dead, though really he is only in hiding. 
Meantime his brother has taken the position of eldest 
son and married the absent Lord’s bride elect. As soon 
as state affairs are hushed a little the lost son, who by the 
way is a thorough scoundrel, although always the favourite 
son, writes for funds and sends a messenger to receive 
them for him. The brother sends all he can raise on 
the estates by every means, but st‘ll more is asked for, 
bye and bye the missing Lord turns up, and it would be 
impossible to imagine a more superfine torture than 
Mr. Stevenson’s scoundrel applies to his younger brother. 
He can never forgive him = being recognised Lord 
Ballantrae. His own unfortunate position of course 
excludes him from ever taking the title himself. The story 
is to our mind Mr. Stevenson’s best. It is a masterpiece. 
All the characters live, and the book is full of dramatic 
situations from first to last. 


(6) The Secret of the Lamas. 


About this book there is an enthralling atmosphere of 
mystery. A young officer out in India falls into the 
hands of the Lamas, and passes through perils and 
privations innumerable. In one stage of his history he 
takes the vows of the Lamas and joins the Priesthood, 
and the ordeals he goes through, mental and physical, 
are exciting and mystifying in the extreme. The book is 
strangely uncanny, but withal brilliant and entertaining. 
When once begun it must be read to the end. 


(7) Cassell’s Saturday Journal, Vol. 1888-9. 


This portly volume does credit in every sense to the 
eminent firm whose imprint it bears. It is cram full of 
interesting matter, many of the most distinguished writers 
of fiction contributing to its pages. A better family 
journal we have not seen. If, therefore, any of our readers 
are on the out-look for a thoroughly good ‘ weekly’ they 
should ‘ take it in.’ 


(8) Cassell’s Popular Educator. Vols. 1 and 2. 

To praise ‘Cassell’s Popular Educator’ would indeed 
be a work of supererogation. 

This new issue is in all respects a great advance on its 
predecessors. All information has been brought up to 
date and the books are handier as to size. No more 
useful present could be made to a young pupil-teacher., 

*Cassell’s Popular Educator’ deserves a place in every 
school-library in the kingdom. 


(9) Cassell’s Book of the Household. Vol. 1. 


A veritable treasury of information appertaining to the 
household. It contains almost everything from cleaning 
a saucepan to choosing a health resort. 

To us it seems indispensable to every young wife. 


The Sleepers Awakened; or, the Artist's 
Little Model. By A. E. Knight. London: 
Houlston and Sons, 


An interesting little book in an attractive cover, suitable 
for a Sunday School prize. 





Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.'s List. 


(1) Merevale. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. 


This wholesome fiction, which traces the fortunes of the 
country family of the Merevales and their relations with 
friends and neighbours, has been favourably received 
already, and is now re-issued in a stereotyped edition, 
Mrs. Bradshaw draws her characters with discrimina- 
tion, weaves her plot with skill, and presents the whole in 
such a natural and agreeable manner that Merevale is 
sure to be a favourite with the young ladies, for whom it 
is particularly suitable. The beautifully chaste external 
appearance of the volume matches well with its contents. 


(2) My Boynie: The Story of some Motherless 
Children. By Evelyn Everett Green, 

This is a delightfully written story of child-life. The 
catastrophe with which it opens throws a shadew of 
sadness through the whole course of the narrative, and 
we feel sure that tears will often flow from the eyes of 
tender-hearted readers over the childish incidents and 
loving conversations which quickly succeed each other 
in these pages. But while the story is a sad one it gives 
evidence of the writer's keen appreciation of, and genuine 
sympathy with, the frolics and humours of childhood, and 
no less evident are the wise head and kindly heart which 
we seem bound to identify with the good.and genial 
Aunt Barbara of the story. The lesson, which she says 
‘one is never too young to learn—that our happiness in 
life depends chiefly upon our usefulness ; and the more 
happiness we bring to others the more we have ourselves’ 
—is a lesson which the whole book most charmingly and 
impressively illustrates. Its general character reminds 
us of Mrs. Haweis’s ‘ Pet.’ The story is embellished with 
good tinted illustrations. 


(3) Knight Asrael, and other Stories. By U. 
Ashworth Taylor, 


* Knight Asrael’ is not the longest nor, in our opinion, 
the best of the stories in the book to which it gives a 
name. It is, however, a beautiful, though a sad, story. 
A similar strain of sadness appears in several of these 
tales, which, though not all exactly fairy stories, have in 
nearly every case something of the mystic character which 
belongs to the serious fairy tale. They seem indeed to 
bear out the poet’s saying, ‘ Our sweetest songs are those 
that tell of saddest thought.’ For, undoubtedly, they are 
sweet. Few fairy stories can boast of being invested with 
such charm and grace of diction as the best of these. 
Some critics or hypercritics might indeed regard the 
sweet melody which flows through the style as luscious 
and cloying; but we would rather conclude that the 
stories have their source in the heart of a true poet 
imbued with a remarkable gift of style. The lady who 
can write such beautiful prose poems as ‘The Fairy 
Pilgrim,’ ‘ Vangelo,’ and ‘ Otherwhere’ need hardly say, as 
Miss Taylor says in her introductory verses, after referring 
to the old fairy tales— 

‘No new ones are like them. (The oldest friend 
Is ever the best.’) 

We trust that in the poetical fancy whence these charm- 
ing stories issued more may yet be found to give delight 
to thoughtful girls and boys. 


(4) Travels in Dreamland: A Fairy Tale. 
By Alfred C. Fryer. With four full-page illus- 
trations. 


Harold, a little boy of six years old, falls asleep at the 
beginning of this story, and speedily becomes transformed 
into a being of fairy dimensions and capacities. With 
fairy-like creatures representing the months for his suc- 
cessive companions, guides, and friends, he becomes 
acquainted with the favourite haunts of nature, with the 
magical wonders of fairyland, as well as with interesting 
customs and thoughts of foreign peoples. Natural 
wonders afford wide scope for the story-writer, but when 
the ordinary conditions of human life are removed, and 
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the incongruities of dreamland and the mystic glamour 
of fairyland may be drawn upon, his resources are un- 
limited ; and Dr. Fryer has fully availed himself of such 
resources in his pleasantly-written record of Harold’s 
adventures. Many of the descriptive passages consist of 
really poctical prone with a truly musical rhythm. Some 
of the playful bits of satire are perhaps a little over the 
heads of the children who may be expected to read the 
book, but the indirect teaching of love for plants and 
animals, and loving sympathy for our fellow-creatures, 
renders the story very suitable for young readers. 


(5) Mrs. Leicester's School ; or, the History 
of several Young Ladies. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 


The little collection of simple stories, written by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, under the title of ‘Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,’ has afforded pleasure to innumerable readers of 
an earlier generation. The quaint simplicity of their 
style has not lost the charm of freshness, which seems 
indeed to be perennial. We have no doubt that in this 
new edition the pleasant tales of Elizabeth Villiers and 
her school-friends will be received with favour by many 
children of our own day. The few woodcuts in the 
volume are not quite up to the standard to which we have 
become accustomed ; but their somewhat antiquated 
appearance may be held to harmonise with the old 
fashioned style of the text. 


(6) The Story of Father Damien: Written for 
Young People. By Frances E. Cooke. 


The life of Father Damien affords a most remarkable 
example of Christian heroism and self-sacrifice. In the 
volume, before us this example is set forth in simple lan- 
guage such as can be understood and appreciated by 
children, and we trust that many young anion may find 
interest and benefit in this sympathetic record of a life so 
heer animated by an earnest enthusiasm for doing 
good without a thought for self. The early chapters 
recount many personal incidents of Joseph de Veuster’s 
childhood and youth, for which Miss Cooke acknowledges 
her indebtedness to his brother, Father Pamphile, and 
Father Maurice Raepsart, of Louvain. The later chapters 
narrate Father Damien’s work in reclaiming the lepers of 
Molokai from the state of hopeless degradation in which 
he found them to one of industry and comparative hap- 
piness. The material for this part has been collected from 
various magazine articles by Mr. Edward Clifford and 
others. The volume is illustrated by a portrait of the 
hero and a number of views of scenery in Molokai. 


The National Society's List. 


(1) In Charge: A Story of Rough Times. 
By Mary E. Palgrave. 


Tells how a noble girl did her duty when left in charge 
of a drunken father. It is a stirring story forcibly told. 
There is no fear that anyone who begins it will rest till it 
is finished. There are five full-page illustrations which 
are very well done. 


(2) The Blue Dragon. By Frances Mary Peard. 


This is a spirited account of the olden times. The 
ominous title is the name of a sign of an inn in Chester, 
which is kept by a Goody Hammond. The first chapter 
is headed A.D. 1494. The plot is laid in the county of 
Chester, in the turbulent times that followed the battle of 
Bosworth Field. We have an interesting account of the 
miracle plays of the Middle Ages, and an account of the 
city of Chester during the terrible pestilence that visited 
it early in the 16th century. To those who love to revive 
the past and realise what this country was in the 15th 
and 16th centuries this book will affurd great pleasure 
and not a little instruction. It is well illustrated and 
beautifully and tastefully bound. 





(3) Fair Meadows Farm. By Mary H. Deben- 
ham. 


This is a short story (148 pages) of the fortunes of the 
Fair Meadows, who fwed in Hampshire about the time - 
of Monmouth’s rebellion. Vivid pictures are given of the 
opening of Judge Jeffrey's trial of the rebels. It is a 
story marked with much feeling, and told with simplicity 
and delicacy. The rescue of Gabrielle, and all that came 
of — be interesting to many girls round the winter 
fireside. 


(4) Chris Derrick. By the Author of Harwood 
Hall. 


This is a capital bit of reading for boys. What boy is 
there who does not love to hear of adventures? Only 
tell boys a good tale of dangers, escapes, and retaliations, 
and they are simply entranced. Chris, like many British 
boys, had a longing for the sea. May the ambition never 
cease! Rough, however, were the olden times, and Chris 
may be excused if, before his first voyage was over, he had 
lost his enthusiasm for a sailor’s life. Boys will learn 
from this story that a mutiny on board ship is a very 
serious matter. They will also see that smuggling might 
have paid very well when it succeeded, but, to say the 
least of it, the risks were very great, and the consequences 
often serious indeed, This book, like the previous one 
for girls, is beautifully bound. They contain two good 
illustrations. 


(5) The Cunning Woman's Grandson. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 


This is a story told with all the author’s attractiveness 
and skill of the religious and social improvement which 
were made in the Cheddar district through the energy 
and devotion of Miss Hannah More and her sisters. The 
‘Cunning Woman,’ Granny Lake, comes, we are told, of a 
family with a reputation for skill in the black arts. The 
story is chiefly concerned with the story of her last years 
and those of her grandson, Rob. Kitty Cole, the daughter 
of a farmer, comes in for some attention. Rob and Kitty 
have one overruling desire to do what is right, which on 
more than one occasion gets them into temporary diffi- 
culties, but, as always, brings its own reward in the end, 
This is an excellent prize book. It contains five full-page 
illustrations, 


(6) Cast Ashore. By Esmé Stuart. 


Little Mona was cast ashore after the total wreck of the 
ship she had been sailing in under the care of one of her 
father’s servants. It was an accident that she was not 
sent off to the Union, but it graciously came’to pass that 
she was put in charge of the Thorps, at Sandview Farm. 
How she was nearly taken away from that pleasant home, 
and how she was saved from harm and danger, must be 
learned by reading the tale itself. It is a stirring narra- 
tive, told with much skill and feeling. It is not so long 


as the previous one. It contains four full-page illus- 
trations. 


(7) A Pair of Cousins. By M. Bramston. 


This is a book which might be extremely useful if only 
it could be made a present of to the persons who would 
profit by it. It is a tale of a girl who had a weakness for 
appearing interesting—too interesting we presume—and 
attractive in the eyes of others; a fault by the way which 
is encouraged, if not produced, by the way certain people 
have of making more of attractiveness than goodness in 
any of its many forms. A Pair of Cousins is a pleasant 
story which has a purpose and a moral. Like all the 
prize books noticed in this list, it is beautifully bound and 
well illustrated. 


(8) Maud, Florence, and Nellie; or, Don't 
Care. By R. C. Coleridge. 

This is a capitally told tale of the difficulties and 
dangers that attend the don’t care spirit. It also points 
out the way by which a scapegrace of a boy and his 
careless sister were brought to see the uselessness and 
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wrongness of not caring when they should do so. This 
is a book which may be read with advantage by two sets 
of persons, by those who are untractable, self-willed and 
heedless, and almost perhaps even with more advantage 
still by those who have to rule and, if possible, to improve | 
them and enable them to turn to good effect the abund- | 
ance of animal spirits and courage which they usually 
possess, and which in themselves are a great blessing. 


(9) Banning and Blessing. By the Author of | 
Atelier du Lys. 


The former works and their deserved popularity would 
be a guarantee for the success of Banning and Blessing. 
The outline supplied gives a bird's-eye view of the plot 
and characters. 
lives on the confines of Dartmoor. She has ill-wished 
Sir Julian Brent, the squire of Brentmoor, and rejoices 


exceedingly at seeing him in advanced middle life bereft | 


of his four sons, and, so far as he knows, without a direct 
heir to his property. 
an end, and so plentiful are the blessing which follows that 
all ends happily and full of promise for the future. Bertha 
Knapman, Little Lucy, and Farmer Sharpham are cha- 
racters interesting enough and well drawn. The book 
contains five large illustrations. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. Edited by 
Gardiner. Illustrated by Bertall and others, 
London and Manchester: John Heywood. 


About forty of the best of these fairy tales are here 
presented as a school reading-book, or, in a better bound 
edition, as a prize volume. 
are carefully done, and the book is well printed in a clear 
type. The amusing character of these folk stories will 
secure hearty appreciation for this book among the young 
scholars in whose hands it may be placed. 


| true men. 


The ill-wishing, however, comes to | 


Alfonzo | 


The translation and editing | 


Good Men ani True. By A. H. Japp, LL.D. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 
This is a beautifully bound and clearly printed. book of 


| 500 pages, containing short biographies of ten good and 


When we say that the author has chosen to 
speak of men like Norman Macleod, Arnold Toynbee, 
Charles Kingsley, James Hannington, and Dean Stanley, 
we are sure that he will have something interesting, 
instructive and stimulating to tell us. And it is so. Short, 
simple, suggestive, these biographical essays will rouse 


| enthusiasm and awaken a desire to imitate the noble acts 


The book contains eight 
It is in all respects a desirable 


of these brave and good men. 
creditable illustrations: 


| prize book and should be widely read. 
Lois Smerdon is a black witch, and | 


Romances of Chivalry. Told and illustrated in 
fac-simile, by John Ashton. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

At last we have the pleasure of handling a volume of 
popular romances of chivalry, written in a simple and 
entertaining style. The romances are not clothed in 
learned phrases and placed upon a pedestal out of the 
reach of the every-day reader. Lovers of ancient tales 
will revel in this book. The pictures are, the author tells 
us, fac-similes of the original engravings, so they appear 
in all their native quaintness. There is a charming old- 
world air throughout the book. The stories will bewitch 
our young folks who have a taste for romance. 


Flower Land. By Robert Fisher, M A. 
Bemrose and Sons. 

A popular readable little book, all about flowers, and 
how they are formed. The illustrations are clear and 
beautiful. Any child who is fond of flowers would, after 
reading this beautiful little volume, long to follow up the 
study of botany. It is a capital introduction to the 


London : 


| subject. 





ROPER & DROWLEY’S 
Selected List of Books for 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND LIBRARIES, 


*,” Prospectuses, with Press Opinions, post free. 


By J. Locan Lowrey, F.G.S., &c., Professor of Physiography and Astro- 

nomy at the City of London College. 

MOUNT VESUVEUS: A Descriptive, Historical, and Geological 
Account of the Volcano and its Surroundings. With Maps and Illus- 
trations on plate paper. In demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 12s. 6d. 
Dedicated by special permission to His Majesty the King of Italy 

MAMPSTEAD HILL, with Chapters on the Flora of Hampstead, by 
H. T. Wnarron, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., &c.: The /nsect Fauna of 
Hampstead, by Rev. Dr. Wacxur, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &c. ; and The 
Birds of Hampstead, by J. Komunxv Hartine, F.L.S., etc., etc. In 
Foolscap 4to, with Map and full-page plates illustrating local scenery, 
cloth extra, gilt, price as. 6d 

GEOLOGY FOR ALL. With Tables of the Principal Rock forming 
Minerals, Geological Strata, and of the Approximate Thickness of 
Strata. In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price as. 6d. 

By J. Ec.carp Gore, F.R.A.S., &c., &e. 

PLANETARY AND STELLAR STUDIES. With numerous very 
b autiful [lustrations from Photographs and Drawings by well-known 
Fellows of Royal Astronomical Society. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6« 

THE SCENERY OF THE HEAVENS: A Popular Account of 
Astronomical Wonders. With many very beautiful Ilustrations 
Photographs, &c., of Star Clusters and Nebulw, from the original Photo- 
graphs taken at the Paris Observatory, and by Mr. Beasees at 
Liverpool, and Drawings from recent sketches by well-known 
Astronomers, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price ros. 6d. 

By G. S. Bourerr, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c., Prof. of Botany at the City of 

London College, Author of * Familiar Trees,’ &c. : 

THE USES OF PLANTS: A Manual of Economic Botany. With 

Special References to Vegetable Products Introduced during the last 

Fifty years. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

veketTt Ciup Man.’ 

BOOK to the MICROSCOPE: A 


In crown 8vo, 


By ‘A 
THE STUDENT'S HAN 
Practical Guide to its Selection and Management. 
cloth gilt, with 38 Illustrations, price es. 6d. 


MY MICROSCOPE AND SOME OBJECTS FROM MY CABINET. 


A_ Simple Introduction to the Study of the Infinitely Little. New 
edition, enlarged, with g Ilustrations, and beautifully bound, cloth 


extra, gilt, price as. 6d. 

MY TELESCOPE AND SOME OBJECTS IT SHOWS ME. 
\ Simple Introduction to the Glories of the Heavens. Companion 
Volume to above, with ro Illustrations, cloth extra, silver, price 2s. 6d. | 


London: ROPER & DROWLEY, 11, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


- TO HEAD MASTERS. 


See that your boys learn ‘ Pitman’s Shorthand.’ 


Of inestimable value to those seeking appointments. 





* The best system of shorthand.’—Daily News. 
‘Simple in character and based on scientific principles.’— 

‘ Practical Teacher. 
‘ Beautiful, fascinating, and efficient.’—School Board Chronicle. 





Taught in over 1,000 Schools, Colleges, Institutions, &c, 


Including Rugby, King’s College, Haileybury, &c., &c. 


Tue PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER,’ 6d. 1,370,000 COPIES SOLD. 
Descriptive Famphlet and Catalogue post free. 
Specimen Copy of ‘TEACHER’ Free to Head Masters. 
Any further information readily given. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, Amen Corner, E.C, 


STIS AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEW PUBLIGATIONS. 




















Century 


FIRST PRIMER, cloth, 2$¢. ; 


The Century Reader [., clothboards ... ... 8d. 
The Century Reader [II., clothboards ... ... ed. 
The Century Reader III., cloth boards ..._... ls. Od. 





READING SHEETS. 


Consisting of the first 16 pages of PRIMER L., enlarged to 
28 in. by 37 in., and beautifully printed on tough manilla 
paper. On roller, price 7s. 6d. 





FRESH, VARIED, INTERESTING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


With numerous Illustrations, specially designed and engraved for the Series. 
SECOND PRIMER, cloth, 84. ; 





The Century Reader IV., cloth boards ... ... ls. 4d. 
The Century Reader V., cloth boards ... .., ls, 6. 
The Century Reader VI., cloth boards ... ... ls. 6a. 






~ Readers 


INFANT READER, cloth, 8¢. 





HOME-LESSON BOOKS. 


Containing Spelling Lists, Meanings, Grammar, and Poetry for 
Repetition. 
Reader I., 1d. | Reader III., 24d. 


Reader Y., Sv. 
Reader II., 2¢. | Reader IV., 3d. 


Reader VI, 8d. 





i vice 6s. ~ ek: 


Grettir the Outlaw: A Story of Iceland. By S. BARING- 
Govtp, Author of ‘John Herring,’ ‘Mehalah,’ &c. With Ten full- 
page Illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and a Coloured Map. 

With Lee in Virginia: A Story of the American Civil War. | 
By G. A. Henry, Author of ‘The Lion of St. Mark,’ ‘With Clive in | 
India,’ &c, With Ten Full-page Illustrations by Gorpvon Browne, | 
and Six Maps. 

By Pike and Dyke: A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

By G. A. Henry, Author of ‘ The Lion Of the North,’ ‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” &c. With Ten Full-page Illustrations by M AYNARD Brown, 


and Four Maps. j 
Price 3s. €@d. each. 


Afloat at Last: A Sailor Boy's Log of His Life at Sea. By | 
Joun Cc, HuTcHeson, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Nancy Beil,’ 
‘Picked up at Sea,’&c. With Six full-page Illustrations by W. H. 
OvEREND. 

Thorndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary C. 
Rowsett, Author of ‘Traitor or Patriot?’ &c. With Six full-page | 
Illustrations by L. Lesuir Brooke. 

Cousin Geoffrey and I. By Caro.ine Austin, Author of 
‘Hugh Herbert's Inheritance,’ &c, With Six full-page Illustrations | 
by W. Parkinson, 

Down the Snow Stairs; or, from Good-night to Good-morn- 
ing. By Avice Corkran. New and Cheaper Edition. With Sixty 
Character IIustrations by Gorpon Browne. 

Laugh and Learn: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons and 
Nursery Games. By Jennett Humreureys, Author of ‘Insect Ways | 


on Summer Days,’ &c. Charmingly Ilustrated with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams. 

















| 


























NEW VOLUMES of the EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. | 
In crown 8vo., cloth extra, Illustrated. 

Tales of Daring and Danger. By G. A. Henry. . 

The Seven Golden Keys. By James E. Arnon. 

The Story ofa Queen. By Mary C. Rowse. 
















NEW VOLUMES of the NINEPENNY SERIES, 
Fcap. 8vo, 96 pp., elegantly bound in.cloth, with Frontispieces in Colours. | 
Things will Take a Turn. By Beatrice HARRADEN, 

Max or Baby. By IsMAy THoRN. 

The Lost Thimble. By Mrs. Muscrave. 
Jack-a-Dandy. By E. J. Lysacur. 

A Tale of Adventures. By C. Wyarr. 
The Golden Plums. By FRANncis CLARE. 







NEW BOOKS ror PRIZES ano REWARDS. 


White Lilac; cr, The Queen of the May. 


| John A’Dale. By Mary C. Rowse... 





Price 8s. cach 


One of the 28th: A Story of Waterloo, By G. A, HENTY, 
Author of ‘With Wolfe in Canada,’ * True to the Old Flag,’ &c. With 
Eight full-page Illustrations by W. H. Overenp, and Two Maps. 


Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley's Adventures on Both. 
By F. Frankrort Moore, Author of ‘Under Hatches,’ &c. With 
Eight full-page Illustrations by ALFrep Pearse. 


The Loss of John Humble; What Led to it and What Came 


of it. By G. Norway. With Eight full-page Illustrations by Joun 
SCHONBERG. 





Pricé 2s. 6d. cach. 


The. Reoms Hunter of the Wilds. By Gorpon STap_es, 
.. M.D., R.N., Author of ‘The Cruise of the wee ‘Wild’ 
L fei in the Land of the Giants,’ &c. Tlustrated by J. A. T. Bonnar. 


By Amy WALTON, 
ith Illustrations. 
Miriam’s Ambition: A Story for Children. By Evetyn 


Everettr-Green, Author of ‘The Eversley Secrets,’ ‘Little Lady 
Clare,’ &c. Illustrated by L. Lesire Brooke. 


Price 2s. each, 


Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice: ‘The Story of Two Fatherless Boys, 
By Jesse Cotman. With Three full-page Illustrations. 


A Warrior King: The Story of a Boy’s Adventures in South 
Africa. By J. Evetyn. With Three full-page Illustrations. 


_ Author of ‘ Suan,’ ‘A Pair of Clogs,’ &c. 





NEW VOLUMES of the SHILLING SERTES. 
Square 16mo, 128 pp., elegantly bound in cloth, with Frontispieces in Colours. 
Mr. Lipscombe’s Apples. By Jutia Gopparp, 

A Gypsy Against Her Will, By Emma Les tir. 
An Emigrant Boy’s Story. By Ascorr R. Horr. 
The Castle on the Shore. By Isaner Horniproox. 


Jack and His Friend, By Cora LANcTon, 
Gladys; or, The Sister's C harge. By E. O'Byrne. 


NEW VOLVU ME. 5 5 of the ‘SIXPE NNY SERIES. 
18mo, 64 pp., elegantly bound in cloth, with Frontispieces in Colours. 
A Little Man of War. By L. E. Tippeman. 
Lady Daisy, and other Stories, By C. STEWART. 





*,* Blackie & Son’s New 


eww Catalague of Books, suite suitable jor § 


LONDON: BLACKIE = nd SON, 49 and 50, OLD BAILEY, 





school Piiz s, Rewards, &c., sent post free on ‘application. 
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Now Keaily, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, Half-bound, 856 pp. 





Price 7s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF 
QQUR fOTHER-TONGUE. 


By H. MARMADUKE HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., 


Late Assistant Examiner to the London University Z of many years an 
Examiner in the Cambridge ‘ Local’ and * Schools’ Syndicate 
Examination. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 


GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D., 


Head Master ef the Higher Grade Schools, Macclesfield. 








Containing a Complete Accidence and Syntax, Chapters on Analysis, 
Parsing. Composition, Paraphrasing, &c., Word-Building and Derivation, 
a Sketch of the History of the English Tongue, Table of Authors, Notes 
on the Study of Words, an Outline of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Hints on 
Rehaviour in Examination, and a Vocabulary of Interesting Etymologies. 
With a large Apparatus of Answered and Unanswered Questions (for the 
use of Students). a Complete Collection of the Papers during thirteen 
years of the London University Matriculation Examination, and 
upwards of thirty Papers recently set by the Victoria Unt- 
versity, the Education Department, and the College of 
Preceptors, 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE MATRICULATION DIRECTORY says :—‘ As a book to 
cover the wide requirements HEWITT’S MOTHER TONGUE is far 
and away the best book for Matriculation in our opinion, and we can unre- 
servedly recommend it to all intending Matriculants.’ 


THE SCHOOLMASTER says :—‘ Students will find in Mr. Hewitt’s 
work the solution of many questions of English Grammar, which he will 
look for in vair. in other volumes, and it will doubtless become a popular 
hand-book for examinations in Engtish,’ 


THE TEACHERS’ AID says :— This work is a decided acquisition, 
and will be welcomed by students of English as supplying a long felt want 
in the particular direction of their studies. It is admirably adapted as a 
text book for those preparing for Scholarship and Certificate examinations, 
and will, we venture to predict, becomea standard manual for matriculation 
work. It is admirably arranged, however, and is the écaw ideal of a 
student's book. The work has a completeness and finish about it that will 
speedily commend itself to all who examine its pages, and we cannot do 
better than warmly recommend it to the notice of our readers ’ 

THE METHODIST RECORDER says :— We can strongly recom- 
mend this book as the most original, scholarly, and complete manual of its 
kind that we have seen. Its pages will be found full of interest by the 

eneral reader, and any student who masters it will be quite “safe” in 
English at the London “Matriculation Examination.’ 


KNOWLEDGE says :—'We know of no other book that we could so 
cordially recommend to students preparing for the London Examination.’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says:— In the style of its treatment 
of the English Language this book may be said to be unique. It is the 
work of one who is master of his subject. The origin, growth, and present 
use of the language are treated with great ability. 


THE BOARD TEACHER says :—‘ A book pleasantly written, and 
full of everything necessary to examination success.’ 

THE PHONETIC JOURNAL says:—Of the many manuals de- 
signed to aid in the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the English 
language and composition, no book that we have seen combines in such a 
marked degree, clearness and completeness, thoroughness and conciseness, 
as does this “ Manual of our Mother Tongue.”’ 

THE LITERARY WORLD says :— There are few who will not find 
instruction as well as interest in it, and it is admirably adapted to the needs 
of candidates for the London University Matriculation Examinations.’ 

THE MACCLESFIELD COURIER says:— The volume may be 
described as a compendium of all the best Grammars of the English lan- 
guage. . It forms a complete wacde-mecum on the subjects of whic 
it treats, and must prove an invaluable aid.’ 


€# Mr. Hewitt's ‘Mother Tongue’ is specially adapted for the Scholar- 
ship Gnd Certificate Examinations, and the Matricu‘ation Examination 
of the London University. 


A Specimen Copy sent, post free, upon receipt of three- 
fourths of the published 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES, 
PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





Ghe BWractical Teacher. 


A Monruty EpucaTIonaL JOURNAL. 

To Subscribers.—The Practical Teacher is published on the 
25th of every month. Price 6d.; post free, 7}d.; sent post free, 
three months for ts. r1d.; six months, -} a year, 7s. 6d. 

P. OU. Orders should be made payable at Chief Office. 

Subscribers not receiving their copies rejularly are respect- 

fully requested to write to the Publisher. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Approved, prepaid, advertisements will be inserted in the 
lractical Teacher at the following rates :— 


20 words or under... eee oe oe ous 
Above 20 words and under 32 words ose 
words and under 64 words ... ove eee 

or every additional 10 words... ove 


4 guineas. 
5 guineas. 
§ guincas, 
5 guineas. 
5 guineas. 


For an ordinary page ... — s 
For page facing matter ... wee 
For at page of wrapper coe 
For 3rd page of wrapper ove eR 
For the page opposite the 3rd page of wrapper... 
For the 4th (back) page of wrapper ... e + © guineas. 
For the half page of front. wrapper os om guineas. 
Parts of a page are charged at a slightly higher rate.—Sp- cial 
,wotations will be given Jor a series of three, six, or twelve months. 


Teachers Advertising for Situations. 


20 words or under... evo ooo 
Far every additional 10 words... 





The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange 


Column. 


Owing to numerous requests, we have been induced to start this 
Exchang? Column for the benefit of our readers. We shall be 
glad to insert announcements relating to the ‘ Sale or Exchange’ 
of bovks, etc., at the rate of ONE PENNY PER LINE, prefcid. 


Fer Sale.—Smith’s ‘ Latin Principia,’ Part I. (3s. 6d.), 1s. 3d. ; 
Smith’s ‘ Latin Grammar’ (3s. 6d.), 1s. 3d. ; ‘ Public School 
Latin Primer ’ (2s, 6d.), ts. 3d. ; ‘ Matriculation Latin’ (1s. 6d.), 
od. ; Gile’s ‘ Key to Ceesar’s Gallic War’ (2s, 6d.), 1s. 3d. ; 
Saintine’s ‘ Picciola* (1s, 6d.), 9d. ; Todhunter’s ‘ Trigonometry’ 
(2s, 6d.), 1s. 3d.; ‘ Matriculation Chemistry’ (1s. 6d.), 9d. ; 
Vols, 1 to 7 (inclusive), Cassell’s ‘Saturday Journal,’ 8s, 6d, 
The whole of above sent for 14s. 6d., a bargain; good con- 
dition, some nearly new. Wanted,—Vols. 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 
‘ Practical Teacher.’"—-W. Lamb, Wesleyan School, Pocklington. 


For Sale.—Blackie'’s ‘Illustrated Shakespeare,’ Parts 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 9 (16s.), 8s. ; ‘ Practical Teacher,’ Vol. 8, unbound, 4s. ; 
‘Key to Mansford’s Euclid’ (2s. 6d.), 1s. 3d. ; ‘ Physiography, 
Advanced,’ by Findlater (1s, 6d.), 1s.—Herbert W. Robinson, 
Thetferd, Nerfolk. 


For Sale.—Leck’s ‘ Arithmetic,’ 2s, 6d. ; Pelton’s ‘ Companion 
to Hamblin Smith’s Algebra,’ 2s, ; ‘ Initia Graeca and Key,’ 2s, ; 
Balfour Stewart's ‘ Physics,’ 2s, ; ‘Key to Fasnacht’s French 
Course’ (2nd Year), 2s. 3d. ; ‘ Matriculation Mathematics and 
Latin’ (Tutorial Series), 9d. each; Egan’s ‘ Euclid’s Exercises,’ 
2s.; Findlater’s ‘Advanced Physiography,’ 9d. ; Conrad’s 
‘Public School French Reader, Is. 3d. (all new); Hamblin 
Smith’s ‘ Algebra’ and Key, 6s. ; Todhunter’s large ‘ Algebra’ 
and Key, 9s. ; Casey’s ‘Sequel to Euclid,’ 1s, 6d. ; Nixon’s 
‘Euclid Revised’ (I. to IV.), 1s. 3d.; Roscoe's ‘Chemistry,’ 
2s. 3d. ; ‘ Principia Latina,’ Part 4, 1s. ; all excellent condition. 
—T. M‘Leod, 76, Middicton-road, N.E. 
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CITY OF LONDON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 5 from Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Ban 5 


CERTIFICATE, 1890. 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1890. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES. 


Approved by Education Depariment and recom- 
mended ly H.MLI. 


These Classes commence on SATURDAY, January 11th, 


New Students can be admitted to the following classes also, on 
same date :— 

TONIC SOL-FA; ‘D* CERTIFICATE; NEEDLEWORK 

DIPLOWA; DRESSCUTTING, &c.; MUSIC; LANGUAGES; 

MATRICULATION ; B.A.; B.Sc. 3; OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


‘JUNIOR, SENIOR, and HIGHER LOCA'tsS; L. L. A., ST. 


ANDREW'S; KINDERGARTEN CERTIFICATE; SCIENCE, 
Tuition by Correspondence for all Exams. 


Owing to the continual increase in the number of Students 
in all classes, it becomes necessary to establish a separate 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 


with very much improved arrangements. In this Department 

the following Tutors, as Specialists, will be responsible for the 

subjects set opposite to their names :— 

SCHOOL METHOD.—Mr. Anprew Tevrer, B.A., London University ; 
Teacher's Diploma (Distinction), Cambridge University ; Fellow and 
Prizeman, College of Preceptors. 

LOGIC.—Professor Cusack. 

MATHEMATICS (Algebra, Euclid, and Mensuration).—Mr. 
PoLttarp Wi krnson, B.A., B.Sc., London University ; Matriculation 
Honours, London University. 

ARITHMETIC,—Professor Cusack. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR and LITERATURE.—Mr. J. W. Samvet, 

.A., Lond. Univ. ; Matriculation Honours, Lond. Univ. 

PENMANSHUEP.—Professor Cusack. 

GEOGRAPRY and HISTORY.—Mr. Percy W. Rvoe, Special College 
Lecturer in these subjects. 

NEEDLEWORK,— Miss Amy K. Smirn, Diplomée of the London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework. 

sCHOOL HYGIENE and DOMESTIC ECONOMY,—Mr. P. W. 
Rype, Special College Lecturer in these subjects. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY,—Professor Cusack. 

SCIENCE.—Mr, Georce Horsratt, B.A., B.Sc., Lond. Univ. ; Matri- 
culation Honours, Iatermediate Arts Honours, London Univ. 

DRA WING.—Mr. J. VauGuan, Art Master, South Kensington ; Specialist 
under London School Board. 

LANGUAGES,—Professor Cusack. ‘ 

MUSIC,—Mr. W. R. Puitires, R.A.M., Fellow and Examiner, Tonic 
Sol-fa College. 

All names for Certificate or Scholarship, 1890, should be entered at once, 
and not later than 11th of January. 

First set of papers will be sent of on rsth of January. 

Owing to the unequalled successes attained for a series of years, the 
Principal is now able practically to GUARANTEE SUCCESS to all 
Certificate and Scholarship Students who begin with their course, and do 
the work prescribed weekly by the respective Fators. 

All applications for Prospectus, &c., to be addressed to 

YROFESSOR CUSACK. 





Tuition by Correspondence 


ESTABLISHED 1871. ; 





PuPILs may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., an 
Musical Examinations. 

Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for Mathematics only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Lan es, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from aye quastea, 

We draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 

eries,’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 


Address, James JENNINGS and Co., Tuition b orrespon- 
dence Office, Deptiord, London, age 








*W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S IMPERIAL SERIES OF SCHOOL 
WALL MAPS. Ten Maps. ats. each. 


& A. K. JOHNSTON’S SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL 
WALL MAPS. Thirty-two Maps. 12s. each. 
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